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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985, Governor George Deukmejian signed 
into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 

This legislation established, under the administration of 
the California State Archives, a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected in California's legislative and executive 
history " 

The following interview is one of a series of oral histories 
undertaken for inclusion in the state program These 
interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both 
the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement state 
policy Further, they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of the 
state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff, advocates members of the 
media, and other people who played significant roles m 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California colleges 
and universities to conduct interviews this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise 
in oral history available through California's several 
institutionally based programs 
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The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history 
It supplements the often fragmentary historical written 
record by adding an organized primary source enriching the 
historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such, 
the program, through the preservation and publication of 
interviews such as the one which follows, will be of lasting 
value to current and future generations of scholars, 
citizens, and leaders 
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INTERVIEW HISTORY 


Frank Vicencia ranks as one of the only modern California 
legislators to have served successfully on both sides of the barrier 
between lobbyists and elected officials He owned and operated a 
thriving lobbying firm for some years before winning public office m 
1974 This dual career makes him especially interesting to students of 
the modern California legislature In addition, Vicencia was right m 
the middle of the most bitter speakership battle in modern times 

Vicencia grew up in the tightly knit Portuguese community of 
southeast Los Angeles Milk production played a central role m the 
community’s economic life as it did in the Portuguese communities in the 
San Joaquin Valley In his early years, Vicencia washed cows to make 
extra money, and his first business venture was a partnership m the 
veterinary and dairy supply business Ultimately, Vicencia s lobbying 
career began through his work with the southern California Milk Producers 
Council He was instrumental in helping dairy farmers resist the power 
of the large milk distributors 

Vicencia was a highly successful, if somewhat unorthodox lobbyist 
He was a one-man gang, working out of his Artesia home, traveling up to 
Sacramento several days a week When Vicencia first decided to run for 
the assembly in 1973 his role as a lobbyist was both an asset and a 
liability The enormous amount of money he raised in the primary became 
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an issue in the general election His defeat was attributed by the Los 
Angeles Times (31 May 1973) to the Watergate backlash against big 
campaign funds The next year the district was reapportioned in a 
manner more friendly to Democrats and Vicencia was elected 

Vicencia was an unusual freshman With his years of lobbying and 
his close personal ties to legislators he had more m common with the 
experienced members than with the newcomers In this sense his lobbying 
efforts were a great asset 

Personally popular and the representative of a safe district 
Vicencia was able to rapidly rise into the party leadership While he 
was far less well-known than such leaders as Jesse Unruh, Willie Brown, 
Leo McCarthy and Howard Berman he exercised a mediating, trusted role 
that eluded all of them As a 'legislator s legislator,' Vicencia played 
a major role m the bitter speakership battles that divided Democrats in 
the 1970s 

Between the end of the Jesse Unruh speakership m 1969 and the rise 
of the Willie Brown era in 1981, Assembly Democrats were riven by 
factional struggle The two competing groups were led by Leo McCarthy 
and Howard Berman In the 1980 primary elections the Democratic 
chieftains even ran candidates against each other s allies In the face 
of deadlock, there came a time when Vicencia was offered the chance to 
become compromise speaker—an offer he refused 

Perhaps equally important, he chaired the most powerful Governmental 
Organization Committee and shepherded important legislation that might 
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have caused adverse publicity For instance legislation affecting the 
liquor and racetrack industries could prove highly dangerous to 
incumbents due to the unpopularity of the interests involved By taking 
the lead in this legislation, Vicencia spared his colleagues considerable 
embarrassment Vicencia’s role brings to mind David Mayhew’s description 
of the inner heroes of Congress 

prestige and power within the Congress itself are 
accorded to upholders of the institution the Capitol Hill 
pecking order is geared to the needs of institutional 
maintenance Members are paid in internal currency for 
engaging in institutionally protective activities that are 
beyond or even against their own electoral interests 
the hero of the Hill is not the hero of the airwaves 

Party leaders may not amount to much as partisans 
but they are vitally important as institutional 
protectors 1 

In this oral history Vicencia describes his own decision not to 
take the speakership and his support of Willie Brown for the position 
After Brown became speaker, the Democratic caucus voted Vicencia speaker 
pro tern—the person who actually runs the assembly on a day-to-day 
basis Vicencia became known for his bipartisanship, sense of fairness 
and effective direction of the assembly 

1 David R Mayhew Congress The Electoral Connection (Yale 
University Press, 1974) 146-147 
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Vicencia’s last year in office was marked by more difficulties with 
private interests He made an error m filing his Fair Political 
Practices Commission return, and did not specify individual clients of 
his insurance business One of the clients turned out to be a front for 
Patrick Moriarty whose illegal efforts led to the indictment of 
Assemblyman Bruce Young and to political trouble for many other elected 
officials The San Jose Mercury Star News ran an unfavorable feature on 
Vicencia on 27 October 1985 A Fair Political Practices Commission 
investigation cleared Vicencia and Willie Brown interceded on his 
behalf But Vicencia who says he had decided earlier to leave office 
retains a deeply bitter recollection of the incident 

The 1986 election to succeed Vicencia revealed that he had been 
carrying on quite a balancing act between the white and black areas of 
his district By preempting black opposition, Vicencia had managed to 
make it appear easy A black Democrat was defeated by a white Republican 
in a major upset 

Interviews 

I made initial contact with Frank Vicencia through his son Michael 
a student at California State University Fullerton In a telephone 
conversation Vicencia agreed to talk about his career and we set up a 
meeting at his home in Bellflower Sitting m a comfortable den 
surrounded by pictures of family and political friends, we talked 
easily Over three sessions of about one and a half hours each we 
covered his background, his lobbying career, his campaigns, and his 
legislative work 
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Before meeting Vicencia, I followed his recommendation to telephone 
former California State Assembly Chief Clerk James Driscoll on 25 May 
1987 In a forty-five minute telephone conversation Driscoll discussed 
Vicencia’s role as speaker pro tern, emphasizing his effectiveness and his 
unusual fairness to Republican members 

In my interviews with Vicencia I obtained a strong sense of his 
firm resolve and effectiveness He made his points with great clarity 
and knew exactly where he intended to go It was easy to imagine him 
directing the seventy-nine egos that constitute the assembly, but with 
fairness and friendliness 

If there was one central theme m his comments, it was the 
importance of personal qualities in political life Vicencia seemed less 
interested m ideology than in pragmatic problem solving, less devoted to 
partisanship than to building working relationships among leaders Among 
governors he faulted both Jerry Brown and George Deukmejian for having 
poor relationships with the legislature and praised both Pat Brown and 
Ronald Reagan for maintaining strong open ties with the members 

Little editing was required With considerable assistance from 
Shirley Stephenson and Michael Vicencia in the final editing and 
proofing we have tried to keep the tone and style of Vicencia as he 
emerged m the interviews 

California State University RAPHAEL J SONENSHEIN 

Fullerton 
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I BACKGROUND 
[Session 1, May 26, 1987] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 

SONENSHEIN We are going to begin with personal background 

information Let me ask you where you were born and where 
you are from If you could tell me a little bit about your 
own background—family and things like that 
Childhood and Family History 

VICENCIA Sure I think it’s kind of an interesting background 

because of the way it finally came to be for me m my 
career I was born in the city of Artesia in 1931 I’ll 
be fifty-six years old m August My father and my mother 
were immigrants from the [Portuguese] Azores They came to 
this country m 1921 My older brother and sister were 
born m Lowell, Massachusetts I and my younger sister were 
bom here m the city of Artesia, California I haven’t 
strayed very far from home because it’s only about three 
miles up the freeway I went to Artesia Elementary School 
and Excelsior High School That’s as far as I got with my 
education I didn’t go to college at all I remember my 
childhood very clearly I remember as far back as 
kindergarten I remember most of my teachers I remember 
a lot of the things I did as a small boy and most of that 
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VICENCIA 


was working For as long as I can remember we always 
worked All of us in the family worked My dad was a 
barber but he died very young He had tuberculosis and 
he died when he was only forty-nine years old We learned 
how to move around for ourselves My mother would work in 
a fish cannery She would wash clothes for people She 
did all kinds of things We had our own garden We had a 
goat We had chickens We had all kinds of ways to find 
food for ourselves My mom made all our own bread and 
things like that 

Had you moved out here because of your father’s 
tuberculosis 9 

No, no When my father came out here the Portuguese were 
migrating, mostly to California Most of it was because of 
the dairy industry A lot of them were coming out here to 
get into the dairy business My dad was not in the dairy 
business, but all of his friends were coming out here so 
he came out too 

So was there a large Portuguese community in this area as 
well 9 

In the city of Artesia, there was a big Portuguese 
community, as there is up m the San Joaquin Valley In 
those days, most of the Portuguese who lived m the San 
Joaquin Valley, or down here [were] m the dairy business 
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or working for someone, and eventually, they too would get 
into the dairy business My dad had his barbershop and he 
did well He did OK We made a pretty decent living, but, 
like I said, we all had to work In his spare time for 
example, he would haul hay for dairies—green feed—and we 
would help My brother and I would help He [my father] 
left home when I was eleven years old He had 
tuberculosis so he went to the county hospital and from 
there he went to a couple of sanatonums where he stayed 
for some seven years Then they let him come back home the 
last few weeks because they knew he was going to die In 
this day and age it’s an illness that you can take care 
of, but in those days it was really difficult In the 
meantime, we all did what we had to do As I grew up, my 
mother insisted that we always go to school, but we had to 
work too I would haul milk I would wash cows I would 
deliver papers sell magazines work in auto parts stores 
and grocery stores I did everything 
How old were you when you had all these jobs 9 
Well this goes back till I was still in elementary school 
and all through high school and during the summers That 
was it There were no summer vacations for us We had to 
work and we did it At the same time, we had a happy life 
except for my dad’s situation It was a happy life The 
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family got along very well The family was close and, of 
course, we were around all of our friends 
What was your mother like 9 

My mother was a lovely lady She died two years ago at 
eighty-nine She was a very small woman, a very religious 
woman Her family was everything, particularly after my 
dad was gone Then the kids were everything, they meant 
everything to her Everything she did was to make sure 
that we lived decently She had no other ambitions, never 
got remarried and until she could no longer do anything, 
everything was for the kids, everything 
How large was the family 9 You said your brother 
I had one brother and two sisters My older brother still 
lives in Artesia My older sister lives in Norwalk and my 
younger sister lives m Arkansas She married and went 
back to Arkansas she still lives back there 

After I got out of high school, I went to work in the 
post office I did that because I had been working there 
during the last two summers that I was m high school I 
thought "Well it s a job " So I took it, and I did that 
up until 1952 when I got drafted into the service, into the 
army I went to Camp Roberts for basic training From 
there I went to Korea 
Where is Camp Roberts located 9 
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It’s in Paso Robles up in the northern part of the state 
along Highway 101 

Was that your first time extensively away from home‘s 
Yes it was 

It must have been quite a shock 

I was in the Boy Scouts and things I managed to do all 
the stuff when I was a kid even with all the work So we 
would get away for a week up m the mountains once m 
awhile with the Boy Scouts or for a weekend or something 
like that, but this was the first time I had been away from 
home for any long period of time 
The Portuguese Community 

Let me backtrack for a minute What was the Portuguese 
community like m this area' 1 ' 

A very close community very close Everyone knew each 
other There were a lot of social gatherings Every year 
they had their annual religious festival which lasted three 
or four days, and they would have parades down through the 
middle of town and a big carnival at the Portuguese hall 
which is still there today They still have these same 
celebrations It’s a different generation of Portuguese 
and different immigrants, but they still have all this In 
those days, we were all very close Everyone knew each 
other Particularly with us where my dad was a barber and 
everybody would come in on Saturdays to get their haircuts 
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So presumably, he was a very sociable figure as the barber 
and probably very outgoing 

Yes yes My dad sure was A lot of his old 
friends—practically all of them are no longer here—we 
were very close We had a lot of social gatherings They 
would kill pigs, for example, and a party would last for 
two days Things like that [Laughter] On a weekend, you 
know You would go to somebody’s home this is what you 
would do It was very close You would see each other at 
church on Sundays You would see them at the 
celebrations You know we grew up or I grew up with 
Portuguese friends, many of which I still have It was a 
fun life, and it was a good [life] The Portuguese 
community was very close, much like any ethnic community 
There was a Mexican community in Artesia and a Dutch 
community and the Portuguese community We were the three 
basic [communities], and most of them were immigrants We 
were first generation most of us, and our parents were 
immigrants, either from Mexico from Holland or from 
Portugal The Dutch people had a lot of dairy farmers, too 
Did the communities get along with each other' 7 
Oh, sure We got along very well No gangs, no nothing 
We grew up right alongside the Mexican community down there 
m Artesia and we got along very well 
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Was your father active in politics at all with that 
gregarious role m being a barber* 7 
No He was a Democrat but he was never involved m 
politics I’ll never forget one time I was shining shoes 
downtown Wendell [Lewis] Willkie was running against 
[President] Franklin [Delano] Roosevelt I saw all these 
Willkie stickers bumper stickers and buttons and things in 
one of my dad’s competitor’s barbershops—where, 
incidentally I would go and shine shoes even though he 
was a competitor I’d go in there They had three 
barbershops in that little town My dad had the best 
business, but he had all the ethnic business But I would 
go in the other shops and shine shoes So I gathered up 
all of these—they were so beautiful these things—those 
bumper stickers and buttons I put a Willkie button on, 
and I went home My brother wanted to beat the hell out of 
me when I got home for bringing a Willkie button into the 
house [Laughter] It was awful I knew from then on I 
was going to be a Democrat 

What sort of Democrat was your father* 7 What sort of 
beliefs did he follow* 7 

He was a Roosevelt Democrat Although he came to this 
country m 1921 he really didn’t see the way of life of 
the so-called roaring twenties or anything like that He 
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sat quietly down m the lower end of Massachusetts in his 
barbershop and worked in a textile factory with my mother 
and her brothers and sisters They came here m 1926, and 
when the Depression hit, it really hit them hard Then 
Roosevelt came in, and he [my father] was one of those type 
of Democrats 

Did he talk about Roosevelt* 7 

Just voting He would talk about him but not from the 

political viewpoint [It was] just that he thought he was 

a great man and we were lucky that he came m and he saved 

us all That kind of thing, which was, basically, the 

belief of most people in those days 

You said mostly voting Democrat 

That’s it That was it 

Not a set of beliefs necessarily, then* 7 

No, no I’m not even sure he would know I, myself up 
until the 1950s never got politically involved at all, and 
when I did—and we’ll get to that—it was by accident But 
my dad—no My mother in fact never became a citizen 

until sometime in the early 1960s She never became a 
citizen until then, but my dad did early on So she never 
got to vote until late in life 

So it was a Democratic household but not a political 


household 
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No, it was not a political household, and the whole 
community was not really very political The Portuguese 
community was not very political We had no one that 
really showed us how to be political in those days We 
were never really paid much attention to because, like I 
say, a lot of them didn’t vote, they were immigrants With 
a few exceptions like ray dad and a few others, they didn’t 
become citizens Maybe if they did they didn t bother to 
register to vote So it was not a political family, it was 
not a political community 

Did candidates used to come through from time to time that 

you remember 9 

No not that I remember 

They pretty much ignored the community Probably it didn’t 
make that big an impression 

The only thing I remember happening in Artesia was the big 
boxing match one time an outdoor boxing match they had 
Where was it held 9 

It was held right on the main street m Artesia, just off 
the street on the corner in a vacant lot It was a guy 
named Chuck Crow, but I can’t remember who he fought It 
was a name fighter, but I can’t remember who it was Our 
big things were having these parades and celebrations 
[which were] not by any stretch of the imagination 
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political No one in our family was ever political until 
I got involved 

What about Church ' 7 Were you very much a church going 
person * 7 

Oh, yes always have been I m not sure that I was into it 
so much that it was a big part of me, but I always went to 
mass I always did I guess that’s because it was that 

way when we grew up so it just continued m ray life and my 
children are the same way 

In the Portuguese community, was there a church which was 

associated with the Portuguese community' 7 

It was a church that was associated with the Mexican 

community and the Portuguese community They would have a 

Mexican mass, a Portuguese mass 

The same church* 7 

The same church Holy Family Church 
They would hold different masses' 7 
Oh, sure, sure 
How interesting 

And they still do that and it’s still the same church 
It must be an interesting church to be a priest m 
Yes Well, there were times when I can remember having a 
Mexican pastor and a Portuguese assistant and vice versa 
and all these kinds of things We did have our Irish 
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pastors too But it was always a very strong parish and 
it still is 

Let’s go back a bit How old were you when you went off to 
the armed forces 9 

I was twenty years old I got drafted I was bitter about 
that I really was, because we had the Compton Junior 
College at the time here, and I was really hoping that I 
could go there a couple of years I had an opportunity 
where I was working I could have worked a shift in the 
post office from one-thirty in the morning till about 
eight-thirty sorting mail and things like that I 
thought that would be perfect and then I thought I would 
go to school I had that m the back of my mind Then 
all of a sudden, I got drafted It just happened really 
fast Very honestly I thought "Well, if I go to college, 
I can be exempted from the Korean War " which at the time 
you could, although I didn’t know that it was only for 
four-year college But I never had plans to go to a 
four-year college 

Were you living at home at the time 9 

Yes I was living at home It was my mom and I and my 
younger sister That hit me so fast, and I was a little 
bit bitter about it I really didn’t want to go, but I 
went and put in my time By this time, Lil [Alice Lorraine 
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Costa] and I were just about ready you know, [we] wanted 
to get married But we put it off until I got back from 
the service 
How had you met her 9 

We grew up together She’s Portuguese Her father was a 
dairy fanner We didn’t know each other all that well when 
we were small, but we both grew up in the same community, 
so we knew each other’s families That’s how it was It 
wasn’t planned that way, it just happened A lot of those 
[Portuguese] marriages are planned but not ours In fact 
I always wondered whether my in-laws really cared for a kid 
from the streets marrying a farmer’s daughter [Laughter] 

I spent twenty-two months in the service, fourteen of those 
months I spent in Korea 
Military Service 

What was that like 9 What is your recollection 9 
Oh it wasn’t anything I liked I don’t think it was 
anything most people like I was m the military police 
over there I spent maybe eight months of that m and out 
of the front, escorting troops and ammo and supplies and 
things like that That’s pretty much what we did 
How did you become an MP [military policeman] 9 Was that by 
your choice 9 

No It was an interesting story When I left basic 
training, I had finished eight weeks of cook school I 
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thought I was going to be a cook which didn t thrill me 
either I thought maybe I’d be a mail clerk or something 
like that 

Why did they put you in cook school 9 

They needed cooks I assume I don’t know [Laughter] 

For example, I could type fairly well for a kid my age, 
particularly a male, and I thought maybe I’d be m 
clerk-typist school or something like that because it was 
all in ray record But, no, they needed cooks When I had 
my first and last interview m the array as to what do you 
want to do when you’re m the army—which was a lot of 
baloney, at that time, anyway 
To which they pay no attention at all 
Yes, you re right So I told them "Well look I can 
type " So they gave me a typing exam and the guy says 
"Yes, we could use you at that 1 ” But be that as it may, as 
good as I could type and as much as they needed people in 
administration they needed cooks, so, bingo, that’s where 
I went I didn’t know I was going to cook school until I 
had finished my eight weeks of basic and then they just 
transferred me to cook school When I got to Korea I 
spent about three weeks as a cook—I mean m the 
kitchen—and I don’t think they liked the job I was doing 


The next thing I knew, I was out on the line as an MP 
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Bingo' That was it I just became an MP I was in a 
company a military police company as a cook and, Jesus, 
it was nice and warm m there That was the one good 
thing But cooking was just something that I couldn’t deal 
with 

So how was being an MP, compared to that * 7 
Well, I don’t know I don’t know that there is any good 
duty when you’re m a place like Korea at a time like that 
like a war any other place whether it’s Vietnam or Korea 
or anywhere else I don’t think you get good duty I think 
it’s all bad duty, some worse than others, but I think 
they re all bad It was an experience I finally adjusted 
to it, and I thought ’'Look I’ve got to do this, and so I 
might as well make the best of it and hope like hell I get 
out of it And I did After the cease-fire ended and 
they had the peace talks and all this kind of thing which 
dragged on for awhile, then it was a lot easier It really 
wasn’t much All I was doing was kind of just sitting and 
waiting 

So just a sitting-and-waiting war at that point 9 
Yes 

What sort of impact did being m this war have on your 
thinking about the world ' 7 Now you were leaving a fairly 
enclosed environment, suddenly you’re in the middle of 
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global conflict in some way Did that have some effect on 
your interpretation of life 9 

Yes, it did Like I said when I went in, I was a little 
bit bitter, and I’m not sure that I ever lost that 
bitterness I had resigned myself to the fact that I would 
pull it and I would do it and I adjusted to that and I was 
able to deal with that I didn’t come back with any scars 
other than getting blown out of a jeep and hitting my spine 
and not finding out till about twenty years later that my 
spine is all screwed up 

Is that right 9 You were feeling pain and didn’t know quite 
what it was from 9 

I’m sure that’s what it was, because I didn’t have any 
accidents in sports, for example in school or anything 
else where I got so physical that I hurt my back that 
much So I’m sure that’s what it was but that s no biggy 
either I came back, but I thought I also grew up a little 
bit I thought I had matured a little I came back and 
got discharged immediately 
What year would that be 9 

That was in 1954 In fact, I think it was April of 1954 
I got out two months early because I never did take my 
annual thirty days of leave I got out two months early 
which was fine with me I got out, came home, and 
immediately went back to work at the post office 
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Back Home 

So they held your job for you during that time 9 

Yes Yes, they were obligated to hold your job 

Was this a civil service job that you had to take a test 

for 9 

Yes 

You were about twenty-three years old at this point 
I was twenty-two years old and Lil and I got married three 
months later m July We got engaged when I got back and 
three months later we were married Let me tell you 
something about a Portuguese marriage When you get 
engaged, the father of the bride insists that you get 
married as soon as possible They didn’t believe in long 
engagements m those days You’re living in sin if you 
don t get married 

You were not engaged before you went to Korea then, right 9 
No we were not engaged We decided to wait till I got 
back So we got engaged m April, and we got married m 
July 1954 We were to have five children My 
father-in-law died just three months after our first child 
was born, so none of the kids ever knew their 
grandfathers Steve [our oldest son] was three months old 
when he [my father-in-law] died We went on to have five 
children I went back to work m the post office and I 
stayed there until 1957 
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What was that like 7 

It was difficult You know, I had to work two jobs But 
it wasn’t the work that bothered me, it was just having to 
spend all that time I felt like I wasn’t doing anything 
with my life 

You weren’t getting anywhere' 7 

I would remember and think about what I missed out 
educationwise, and what I missed out on anything because it 
just happened so fast for me I was wondering, "Jesus, 

I’ve got to do something " I started thinking in my mind 
that I have to do something with myself I had to have an 
extra job to supplement my income Like I say, it wasn’t 
the work, so much It was just the idea that I was going 
nowhere 

You had a lack of a feeling of direction* 7 
Yes I knew that I wanted to do something with myself 
with my life but I wasn’t sure what because I’d never had 
any guidance I’d never had anybody tell me or give me 
advice I’d never had anything like that My dad couldn’t 
do it My mother couldn’t do it My brother was no better 
off than I was and I sure didn’t want to live the life 
that he was living 
Which was what* 7 
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Well, he worked for a cement contractor, and he did that 
clear up until he retired almost I didn’t want to do 
that I knew I didn’t want to do that One of the things 
that stuck m my craw after I came out of the army was "I 
don’t want to take orders from anybody again " [Laughter] 

I guess twenty-two months of that would be enough to cure 
anybody of a desire to follow orders 
Yes yes 

What was the order of the kids 9 
Steve was the first 
What year was each 9 

He was born in 1955 Michele was born m 1957, Dave in 
1959 Michael in 1964, and Laurie m 1965 
So during the time that you were going through this you 
had what two kids 9 

Well by 1957 we had two It wasn’t so much the kids but 
I knew that I wanted to do something with myself This was 
something that was eating inside of me, not to the point so 
that it would bother me so emotionally that I couldn t 
function but it bothered me I knew I had to do something 
with myself I wasn’t politically active except for one 
time, like I said, by accident I got involved politically 
When I was in high school my history teacher a guy by the 
name of Carley [V ] Porter ran for the assembly in this 
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area—in the Compton area He was a teacher of ours so he 
got a lot of his students to go out and walk precincts for 
him And we did Of course, m those days, walking 
precincts meant we were just putting stuff on the doors we 
weren’t really talking to anybody But that was my first 
political experience 

Was he successful' 1 * Did he win, because that name is very 
familiar* 7 

Yes he won I replaced him in the assembly It was 
ironic I never would have known at that time that that 
was going to happen 
Veterinary and Dairy Supply Business 

In 1957 I decided 'I’ve got to make a move, I’ve got 
to do something ' Just by chance, there were some very 
close friends of ours, good friends of my mom and dad The 
boys and I, that is their kids and us were very close We 
lived next to each other and were neighbors for many years 
when we were growing up He had a veterinary supply 
business that his son operated for him Well his son went 
into the dairy business, and rather than to continue the 
operation the father just said 'The hell with it," and he 
shut it down So I just happened to be over at the house 
talking to him one day, because I would go over and visit 
with them—their children were all married—so every once 
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in awhile I’d go and visit with them I was telling them, 
"I’ve got to do something The thought of staying in that 
post office till I retire just bothers the hell out of 
me " He says, "Come on outside " We went outside, and he 
showed me all the inventory that he had and everything He 
says, "You want it, it’s yours " Just like that I said, 
"Jack I haven’t got any money to buy this I haven’t got 
nothing, I haven t got anything " He says "You don’t have 
to have anything Just pay me "x" amount of dollars a 
month for the inventory, and that’s it " Well I went 
home, and I thought about it The more I thought about it 
I said "Jesus, this is a chance Why don’t I take it 7 " 

Lil and I discussed it and the next day, I went back I 

didn’t wait any longer I went back and said "let’s go 

I want to do it I want to do it " So I did it 

We’re m 1959 now, right, or 1957 7 

Yes, 1957 

OK 

We had an agreement where I would pay him $200 a month I 
gave him nothing down We counted up the inventory, and 
there was about, as I recall it was $24 000 plus of 
inventory which included an old 1942 panel truck that he 
used I knew nothing about veterinary medicines, 
absolutely nothing about veterinary medicines I knew 
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something about animals because I grew up around them, but 
I didn’t know anything about veterinary medicine But I 
learned I got books I did everything that I could to 
learn about veterinary medicines what the different types 
of medicines were for, and I learned all I could I got my 
suppliers to bring me all the material that I could get 
Every night I would just bang away at it I think I got to 
be a pretty good veterinary salesman Along with that I 
started buying and selling other types of supplies like 
rubber boots brooms shovels—you know all kinds of other 
things anything you might use on a dairy farm 
How did you get hold of these [supplies] to sell 0 What 
connections did you have 0 

Well I used to buy them through wholesalers then pretty 
soon I d got my own suppliers Then I brought a partner 
into it We got ourselves a couple of Volkswagen panel 
trucks, and we started selling dairy supplies from Santa 
Barbara to San Diego 
Who was your partner 0 

His name was Alvin Sousa He had been in the dairy 
business, and he had got out He retired from the dairy 
business and came in as a partner because I just couldn’t 
handle it anymore 
How do you spell "Sousa" 0 
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S-O-U-S-A It * s Portuguese Al and I did pretty well In 
two years I had paid Jack his $24 000 So I knew then 
that I could do something on my own At that point I 
began telling myself that this dairy supply business is not 
going to be that good for all that long because I could 
see down the road, the dairy supply business would fizzle 
Why was that 9 

Well, because there were big conglomerates that were taking 
over 

So the independent supplier 

Yes, the independent dairy supply business was not going to 
function all that well I could see the veterinarians, 
which were beginning to grow—the number of vets—would be 
handling all the veterinary medicines There would be no 
room for someone like me So I started thinking about what 
I should do I brought m a partner and I brought in the 
partner because I really believed that at some point it 
would be easier for me if I wanted to leave, to sell to a 
partner than to have to sell to someone else I could 
probably unload the inventory to veterinarians and to other 
suppliers but that would be difficult Well I stayed m 
that business till 1963 and I had begun to get politically 
active m the early 1960s I got politically active 
because m 1962 Joe [A ] Gonsalves wanted to run for the 


assembly 
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The Gonsalves Campaign 

What district was he going to run for 9 

Well at that time it was the sixty-ninth I believe I 
think it was the sixty-ninth district It is the 
sixty-third now It took in the cities, at that time, of 
Hawaiian Gardens, Dairy Valley, Artesia, Norwalk, Santa Fe 
Springs, and parts of Whittier Now, the district takes m 
Hawaiian Gardens, Cerritos, Artesia, Norwalk, Santa Fe 
Springs, and Downey 

I’m not too familiar with the geography in this area Is 
that adjacent to the district that Porter was 
representing—the one you eventually forced your way into 9 
Right It’s just east of the one I had It goes up to the 
Orange County line All of the east end of that district 
goes right up to the Orange County line Of course I 
didn’t know what the hell I was doing but we had a lot of 
fun working for Joe in his campaign, both Lil and I and 
Joe’s brothers and a lot of other folks 

Will you tell me more about that—how it happened that you 
got interested 9 

Well, he was a dairy farmer He was on the Dairy Valley 
City Council 

Was he Portuguese as well 9 
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Yes Yes, he was Portuguese Joe A Gonsalves He became 
mayor of the city of Dairy Valley There was a 
reapportionment in 1962 The former member of the assembly 
was elevated to the bench by then Governor [Edmund G ] Pat 
Brown 

And who was that former member* 7 

I knew you were going to ask me that' [Laughter] I can’t 
think of his name ^ He was elevated to I think, at that 
time the municipal court I’m sure it was not the superior 
court So it left a seat open Joe Gonsalves ran against 
an attorney named [Richard] Dick English m 1962 This 
name will come back again, so that’s why I thought I’d tell 
you who he was going to run against in the primary Joe 
beat him by about 200 votes m the primary 
Now this would not have been a special election* 7 
No this was the general election in 1962 
OK, they had just reapportioned districts 
Yes, they reapportioned the districts in the early 1960s 
in 1961 The session between 1960 and 1962, they had the 
reapportionment The incumbent at that time got appointed 
to the bench, so that left the seat open, and Joe ran As 
I said he beat an attorney by the name of Dick English in 


1 William A Munnell preceded Joe A Gonsalves m the 
fifty-first assembly district In the 1962 reapportionment, this became 
the sixty-sixth assembly district 
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the primary by 200 votes m 1962 Then m the general 
election I cannot remember the name of the guy he beat 
The guy that loses you never can remember So we were all 
thrilled That really was a grass roots campaign I mean, 
it was grass roots It was knocking on doors and going to 
shopping centers and all this kind of thing 
Which was the harder campaign, the primary or the general 
election* 7 

They were both extremely difficult You know primary 
campaigns are one thing and general election campaigns are 
another 

So the Democratic registration was not overwhelming m that 
district* 7 

No, no It was I think somewhere in the high fifties or 
middle sixties or something like that percentagewise but 
it has always been a very conservative district Joe won 
the general election by about 400 votes 

So he won the primary by about 200 and the general by about 
400 [votes] At least he was increasing [Laughter] 

Right It was literally one-on-one, so the primary was 
more impressive than the general He won, and two years 
later he was to be m another difficult race By this 
time, now, I’m getting very politically active I’ve got 
the bug I really like it In 1960, you know [John F ] 
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Kennedy really turned on a lot of people, including 
myself That was my shining political light 
Was that your first interest m a campaign then m 1962* 7 
Yes Right Joe Gonsalves the same way There were a lot 
of us that got turned on by this guy We really got turned 
on by him 

Did you work for him* 7 

No Hell no I didn’t work for him I didn’t know what 
to do 

You just were enthusiastic' 7 
Milk Producers Council 

I didn’t know a primary from a general election I had 
never got politically involved except for the time that I 
walked for Carley But now I am During the time that I 
had my business with the dairymen, I was politically 
involved within their own business They had no 
representation to the Department of Agriculture or the 
Bureau of Milk Stabilization I would go to all these 
meetings because I thought it was important to me 
businesswise, and, frankly, I enjoyed it 

Were the independents separately organized from the larger 
conglomerates for lobbying and for influencing the 


government* 7 
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Well, the milk distributors the people who process the 
milk, the creameries if you will were very heavily [into 
politics] and had a lot of political clout The fanners, 
you know zilch 

And that’s who you’re talking about—the farmers' 7 
Yes the farmers So I would go to all their meetings In 
those days I can recall that the political leaders were 
really all guys representing the processors and to hell 
with the dairy farmers The dairy farmers just fell into 
line, but, there was not much else they could do because in 
those days dairy farmers had thirty-day contracts with 
their processor If the processor at the end of thirty 
days gives him a thirty-day notice, the guy is out That’s 
a story in itself I mean that’s a whole other story A 
lot of terrible things happened there 

Could they for instance just dictate the prices because 
of that thirty-day notice* 7 

No, they couldn’t dictate the prices The state dictated 
the prices, but they could dictate the contract between a 
dairyman and a processor 

So what would they want to dictate within that contract* 7 
Well, just shipping the milk to them, for example One of 
the things that we argued so hard about later on was that a 
processor, hypothetically, would have ten dairy farmers, 
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and they would, hypothetically, each ship 1,000 pounds of 
milk to him So another guy would come in and say, "Hey 
I’d like to ship milk to you 1 So he would cut each one of 
these dairymen by 10 percent Now, they’ve only got 900 

pounds He would give the other guy that thing [a 
contract] and set him up, but that other guy would have to 
pay that processor for getting set up Do you understand 
what I’m saying 9 These kinds of things and other kinds of 
things were happening So the dairymen got to where they 
needed to do something There was an organization called 
the southern California Milk Producers Council In January 
of 1964, I was to become their general manager I sold my 
dairy supply business to my partner 
In 1963 9 

Yes In December 1963 I made a nice tidy profit out of 
that and became the general manager of the southern 
California Milk Producers Council 
Full-time 9 

Full-time Of course now I’m very active OK 9 Joe 
Gonsalves had another very difficult race m 1964, and it 
was at the time when they had the Rumford Housing Act issue 
in 1964 They just turned that on Joe 
How would they have turned that on him 9 
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You know how you can turn any issue on any candidate They 

just tied him up with [Assemblyman] Byron Rumford and "Big 

Daddy" [Assembly Speaker] Jesse Unruh The three of them 

were a team This was m the opposition’s brochures and 

mailers and all these kinds of things He damn near lost 

the race but he did win it 

Who was the opposition do you recall 9 

Boy, like I say, I can’t remember the 1962 Republican 

[candidate] or the 1964 Republican [candidate] ^ 

So it was m the general election that you had the terrible 
trouble 9 

Yes We had no primary problems 

Was the repeal of the Rumford Act on the ballot m the 
general election 9 

I don’t think it was on the ballot I think it was 
legislatively done 
There was a repeal in 1964 
Oh the repeal Yes 

If that was on the ballot at the same time that would have 
been devastating for him 

I can’t recall if it was on the ballot 2 I do know that 


1 In 1962, Robert F Mitchell was the Republican candidate and 
in 1964, it was James R Bramble 

2 Repeal of the Rumford Act was on the ballot in 1964 as 
Proposition 14, it passed by a 2 to 1 vote 
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Joe had a hell of a time with that, and he damn near lost 

the election, but he pulled it out 

Lobbying 

Now, I’m the manager of the Milk Producers Council 
and I’m on my way politically I’m not only running the 
office down here but I’m also representing them with the 
[California] Department of Agriculture the Bureau of Milk 
Stabilization, and peeking m on the legislature, seeing 
what’s going on 

What are you asking for on their behalf at this point’ 

What specifics 7 

Milk pricing and all kinds of other issues that affect 
dairymen Pesticides were beginning to be a problem All 
kinds of things Branding There were just a number of 
issues that affect the dairymen So I started doing some 
work for the independent dairymen There were a lot of 
dairy groups who had their own managers, but they were a 
little bit different type groups They were marketing 
groups They actually marketed the milk to the processor 
So this was yet a third stage m this thing, then 7 
Yes these were independent dairymen, and the Milk 
Producers Council was more of a service-oriented 
organization than a marketing [organization] 

Was your organization able to help Gonsalves out m the 


1964 campaign 7 
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Oh yes Oh, sure He was one of them, so they helped him 

out a lot In fact in his first campaign, also 
Through campaign money or campaign activism, as well 7 
Campaign funds, campaign help 

So you pretty much were directing where contributions would 
go, I presume 9 

For the Milk Producers Council 9 

On behalf of them 

Yes I directed it all 

What scale of resources did they have for that 9 
Well, quite a bit of resources I remember in the 1966 
campaigns we raised $50,000 for both assembly and senate 
races, which was a lot of money m those days 
That is a lot of money 

We raised it all from dairymen We raised it in $500 
amounts $200 amounts $100 amounts—no large amounts 
Well, $500 was a large amount then, but no $1,000 amounts 
Did you make the decisions on allocation or was there a 
committee as well 9 

Well I had a board of directors but they pretty much 
followed my advice 

How did you go about assessing how helpful or useful [they 
were] 9 

Well obviously at that time we weren’t just going with 
Democrats We were going with who we thought could win 
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We were supporting incumbents who supported the dairy 
industry and we would oppose those who wouldn't 
Who were some of the ones that would have been more 
favorable, and who would some of the ones be who were less 
favorable would you say* 7 

I would say that more Democrats were favorable than 
Republicans, but then, of course, there were a lot more of 
them too But there were good Republican members of the 
legislature that we supported, particularly from the 
dairying areas like the San Diego area the San Joaquin 
Valley area, and places like that 

Were there interests who were—for instance, if you look at 
malpractice, you have the doctors against the lawyers—were 
there other interests who were lobbying the other direction* 7 
Sure 

Who would have been the natural enemies' 7 
There was the north against the south—dairy farmers up 
north doing things that were not agreeable to the guys down 
south Of course, the processors we had a lot of 
disagreements with them 

So they would be lobbying, and they would have been more 
entrenched over time because of their resources 
That was then, not now The biggest thing we lobbied for 
and got was a milk-pooling plan where the contracts 
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disappeared and the dairy farmers had their own piece of 
the market They just shipped their milk to the 
distributor and there were no more contracts after that 
When was that* 7 

That gave the dairymen their first security That was m 
1967 when that law was passed ^ 

That was fairly early on That was only three years after 

this lobbying effort began 

Yes 

Was that one of your mam goals, early on, to get that 
change m the contract rules' 7 I assume it was heavily 
resisted 

Yes, that was one of the reasons they hired me 

To get that 7 

Yes 

I presume you were not too popular, personally, with the 
processors 

No, I wasn t too popular with them No I wasn’t 

Did they have a very effective lobbying group 7 

Very very effective The first time we tried it [changing 

the contract rules] in 1965, we got our butts kicked We 

came back m 1967, and we got it, which wasn’t too long 


1 A B 910, authored by Joe Gonsalves et al was passed and 
signed by Governor Ronald Reagan in 1967 This bill was an amendment to 
SB 1 involving major changes in the Agricultural Code Calif Stats 
1967 , ch 927 
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Can you tell me a little about that* 7 

Well, we learned how to play the political game 

So what happened in 1965 9 What changed in 1967, would you 

say 9 

Well, we got a little smarter We got to know people 

better We got more involved Of course, we had the 

numbers You know, there were only about 15 processors in 
the state, and we had 3,000 dairymen We had dairymen all 
around the state, we got smart We started turning the 
dairymen loose on their representatives That made a big 
difference 

Would they go make personal visits and that kind of stuff 9 
Sure, sure They would go to Sacramento We had trips to 
Sacramento 

That you would organize, I presume 

Yes This time we had the northern guys and the southern 
guys together on the same issue the dairy farmers and so 
it made a big difference 

So in 1965 would you say it was not a unified effort yet 
between north and south on the part of the dairymen 9 
full-time Lobbying 

No There was a lot of distrust there I remember I 
lobbied that bill in 1965 and I got it out of the 
Ag[nculture] Committee over the objections of the 
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processors but I lost it m the Ways and Means Committee 
which I knew would happen I thought I was tough but I 
wasn't that tough I was somewhat naive, but I learned 

fast So m 1967 after the milk pooling passed then I 
became their full-time lobbyist I resigned as the manager 
and became the full-time lobbyist and eventually, lobbied 
for dairymen statewide to lead the California Milk 
Producers which I helped found and helped set up for them 
It was a unified north-south organization at this point 9 
Yes because of the milk pooling which was much like the 
federal orders that we have and had had for years, long 
before we had pooling here, but this was a state order 
Now that's legislation plus governor, or is that an 
administrative thing 9 

The legislation was very permissive It gave and still 
does broad powers to the director of agriculture but the 
dairymen seem to like it that way, and it probably was a 
wise thing to do 

Did the governor get involved back in 1965 and then a 
different governor in 1967 with [Pat] Brown or [Ronald] 
Reagan 9 

Brown never got involved because we never got anything to 
him, but in 1967 Reagan was the governor, and we sent him a 
bill m 1967 He signed it even though the distributors 
had put up much more money than the dairy farmers 
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I would think he would be much closer to the distributors 
He was particularly with Knudsen, but he signed the bill 
How come 9 

Interesting, wasn’t it 9 You Innow none of us are really 
sure I’m not really sure Obviously, what you like to 
believe is that he thought it was the right thing to do 
He did sign the bill 

Had you lobbied him personally on that 9 
No, I hadn’t lobbied him personally, but it was 
interesting Then, like I say, I became a full-time 
lobbyist in 1967, January of 1967 In July of 1967 I got 
my second account I was a full-time lobbyist now I 

never thought I would be a lobbyist I mean, you can’t 
just walk in and become a lobbyist You just can’t do 
that It’s a tough fraternity to break into Or sorority 
or whatever [Laughter] but life goes on That’s the way it 
is, thank goodness It was just something that you 
couldn’t do but I did I did it in part because I was 
told that I couldn’t I never liked that I really never 
liked that Remember I told you about not wanting to take 
orders anymore 9 My second client was the Southern 
California Rapid Transit District I was one of a number 
of guys that bid on the account and I just did it on a 
"wing-o " 
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So they had an open bidding process for their account* 7 
Yes I wanted $2,000 a month plus an expense account 
Now, having those two accounts was going to be more money 
than I ever made in ray life It was fun I got the job 
or rather the account They wanted somebody fresh They 
didn’t want anybody who had any liabilities 
Side A] 

1 Side B] 

Go ahead We were talking about the RTD contract 
So I became their lobbyist m July of 1967 Now, I’m 
making about $4 000 a month 
This is in 1967 which is very good 

I had an expense account with the dairymen I had one with 
the rapid transit district So now I’ve got my travel 
covered I’ve got my expenses up there covered, and I’m in 
good shape This is great, this is great' I was really 
happy By the end of 1968 I had over $100,000 m clients 
annually 

How many clients are you talking about* 7 

I had about six clients I had the dairy farmers I had 
the rapid transit district I became the lobbyist for the 
theater owners I became the lobbyist for the thoroughbred 
horsemen I became the lobbyist for Blue Shield I became 
the lobbyist for Alta-Dena Dairy You know, I’m just on a 
roll I just can’t stop 
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Personal Lobbying Style 

Did you have associates working with you or were you doing 
all the work 7 

Nope I did the work all myself 
Did you have a secretary 7 
No Nobody 

Not even a secretary 7 [Laughter] 

I did it all myself 

Of course, you could type as you said earlier 
I did it all myself It was a great job The legislature 
at that time was in session about, hell, seven months out 
of the year and the other five months I did nothing except 
visit my clients and take care of my clients I believe 
that I got fortunate I never took a client away from 
anybody 

So in each of these cases they were out recruiting for a 
lobbyist 7 

Yes or they had dismissed their client and they were 
looking for other lobbyists But I never zipped a guy on a 
client Never did 

Now, were you at this point living here but based m 
Sacramento professionally 7 
Yes I was living here 
It must have been interesting 
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We moved to this house in 1970 from Artesia 
But your office was there presumably 
I had no office 

This you have to explain to me 

I had no office I had no staff I had nobody I just 
had myself I did my work out of my house I did all my 
communication This was my phone They don’t have it 
anymore but at that time they had a phone answering 
service that the lobbyists paid for in the capitol I used 
that number when I was up there 

It was a central resource that they could all use and 
everyone would pay some share m it 7 

Yes If you got any messages, they had little messengers 
that would run around and give it to you That’s all I 
needed I had no staff no office, nothing I don’t think 
you could do that anymore Every month I used to send 
up-to-date reports I’d go to the bill room, get all the 
bills, do all the analysis myself 

How often would that have you going to Sacramento' 5 ’ 

Every week Every week that they were m session I’d go 
up on Mondays If there was nothing to do on Mondays I’d 
go up on Tuesdays I would always come back on Thursdays 
because I knew one thing There wasn’t a damn thing to do 
up there if the legislature wasn’t in session So I didn’t 
hang around there 
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Were the legislators all m their districts when it was not 
in session' 7 So there was really no one to talk to, 
basically 
Sure 

They would just head right out 

Understand, though, that it was a little bit simpler m 

those days than it is today It’s a much different 

situation now 

How much different' 7 

The Assembly — Then and Now 

Oh, god The problems are so much greater, and there are 
so many more than there used to be The issues that we 
deal with today—we never even heard of those issues then 
It was a much simpler thing Business was much simpler 
Life was much simpler It’s a lot different now The 
problems that we deal with today weren’t even heard of in 
those days 

What was the atmosphere m the sense of what was the 
personal atmosphere* 7 

It was very personal There was a real personal 
atmosphere You didn’t see a $50 000 campaign if there 
was it was outrageous You didn’t see the $100 000 and 
millions of dollars in campaigns m those days It just 
wasn’t like that Everything was simpler The issues 
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weren t there You didn’t have issues about campaign 
reform You didn’t have difficult issues on 
reapportionment The difference between now and then is 
internally the Republicans and Democrats could work closer 
together on the internal side and never have a problem 
Not today It’s much more partisan today than it was In 
those days, the only time it was partisan was during the 
campaign When you got up there, it wasn’t all that 
partisan 

So were you considered a Democratic lobbyist or just a 
lobbyist who could easily cross party lines'* 

Yes, I was just a lobbyist, but I was dealing with special 
interest issues I wasn’t dealing with public interest 
Well they were all public interest, but not with issues as 
we know them, the emotional issues, the kinds of issues 
that philosophically cross party lines I didn’t deal with 
those kinds of things 
What were the big issues'* 

The big issue m those days was the highways, the freeways 
Whether to build them or not 7 

Yes whether to build them or not, and I knew about that 
because the big thing for the rapid transit district, and 
to this day it has never happened, was to get a people 
mover system, to get a rapid transit system going As many 
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times as we tried we didn’t succeed because of politics in 
those days You can blame that on the board of supervisors 
in Los Angeles [County] and the city of Los Angeles the 
oil companies, and the insurance companies They 
absolutely wanted no part of a rapid transit system because 
of the money to be made by having automobiles on the road 
They were only interested in building more freeways That 
was their number one thing The county and Los Angeles 
city were always a problem because they could never agree 
on anything You had one big city like Los Angeles You 
had seventy little cities all around L A county, and if it 
didn t go through [each one], they were against it So it 
was a very difficult thing to deal with 
Did you have to deal, to some extent with the other 
governments that RTD [Rapid Transit District] had to deal 
with or did they take care of that and then you were free'* 
I was just their lobbyist m Sacramento 

So you didn t have to deal with all the mess that they had 
to deal with then 9 

No I really didn’t deal with any internal things or any 
local things at all I didn’t do that at all They paid 
me to lobby for them m Sacramento 

What were the other lobbyists like at that time 9 This is 


prereform days pre-1974 
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Yes Most of the lobbyists in those days were guys who had 
been around there a long long time and it was a very 
difficult thing to break into Those guys had been 
around You didn’t see a lot of new faces They had maybe 
three [hundred] or four hundred lobbyists and now they 
have, what eight hundred Now you see a lot of new 
faces Of course we see a whole new generation too 
We’ve had the reforms and we’ve had a lot of changes, but 
I like to think that there’s a whole brighter institution 
m Sacramento now than there was when I was lobbying I 
mean that in the sense that the people who are there are 
younger they are better educated and they are much 
brighter They’re much more intelligent, I think 
You mean the elected officials or the lobbyists? 

I think the whole institution, staffs everything 
everybody Everybody There wasn’t too much staff m 
those days 

Even the committees then did not have substantial staffs? 
The staffs were pretty much just kind of political hacks 
that people would hire Today, they hire good people 
So it would be pointless, in those days for you to go down 
and talk to a staff member when you could talk to the 
elected official, whereas today you might actually think it 
worthwhile to go talk to a staff member 
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Today, that’s who you would talk to The legislator 
doesn’t have the ability to function and have all that 
knowledge You’d talk to a staff [member] today whether 
it was my staff or anybody else’s staff You’d talk to 
staff But I was doing well and I went through this clear 
up till 1973 

Now before we get to 1973 I have more questions I want to 
ask about this period Did you do business differently 
from the other lobbyists' 7 Was there anybody else who was 
living outside of Sacramento using the telephone, going 
back and forth" 7 

Distinctive Lobbying Techniques 

Yes I probably was one of the first guys that started 
doing business a little bit different than they did I 
spent time with the legislators in their districts I had 
my dairy farmers active in all their districts I would 
visit dairy farmers m different areas and introduce them 
to their representatives have them to lunch, or go visit 
their dairy I did the same thing with the rapid transit 
district One year for example we did some kind of 
miniseminars We would go into an area like the San 
Fernando Valley, and we would invite all the legislators 
We would always do this during the off season when they re 
not in session, like in the fall We would invite all the 
legislators m that area 
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And they would come* 7 

They would come Not 100 percent but most of them would 
come mostly as a favor to me We would have these little 
seminars for them and show them what the RTD was doing We 
had one m Long Beach, we had one in the San Gabriel 
Valley We had one in this area, and we had one downtown 
Los Angeles We had them all over 

The image of the Sacramento-based lobbyist is entertainment 
and wining and dining, basically This seems like a whole 
different way of doing business 

Sure I would take them out to the racetrack I had 
clients there, and I would take them out to the racetrack 
I did a lot of things because then when the session would 
start the next year they were better acquainted with the 
issues that I was dealing with they understood them When 
it came to dairy issues and horse racing issues and the RTD 
issues, they’d say, "We 11 talk to Frank about this " 

They would consider you the resident expert—or the 
nonresident expert since you were down here 
Only because I got closer to them, and I showed them who I 
was working for and what I was doing 

Did you find that just personal interaction mattered a lot 
them getting to know you' 7 

Yes It makes all the difference in the world I don't 


know that you can do that today because everybody is so 
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busy and it’s so difficult Like I say, it’s a lot 
different now like everything else Your profession, I’m 
sure, is different than it was then But that’s what I did 
at that time 

Would you have the time to go play golf or whatever it is 
people wanted to do 9 

Well, oh, sure Hell are you kidding 7 I had more time 
than I knew what to do with It was great In the 
summers we d golf, and we’d go on vacations with all the 
kids and everything We had never done that before when I 
was working in the post office and had the dairy supply 
business When I had the dairy supply business, life-style 
changed a little bit, but I had to be on it all the time 
How much would you socialize with the elected officials at 
that time 7 How informal was Sacramento 7 

Sacramento 7 Oh, it was very informal If you didn’t live 
there, there was nothing else to do except to go to Frank 
Fat’s and have dinner and lunches Of course m those 
days, before the reforms they had not only the Derby Club 
but they had the "Moose Milk" and everything else 
Did you participate in the "Moose Milk" program 7 ^- 
Oh, sure 


1 "Moose Milk" was a program sponsored by lobbyists to 
entertain members of the California State Legislature 
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Were you one of the sponsors, one of the collective 

sponsors 9 

Yes, sure 

I’ve heard of them and the many hilarious things about the 
' Moose Milk ' program 

Oh it was great It was a great thing It was at a great 
time When session was over on Thursday afternoon, 
everybody would go to "Moose Milk" and then leave and catch 
their planes and go home It was a great thing It was 
very innocent There was nothing that could happen there 
I mean, there was nothing that could happen 
It just sounds like a very friendly group 
It was, but it was easier to get closer to the 
legislators The legislators relied much more on the 
lobbyists then than they do today Today, the special 
interest really takes over That’s one of the reasons I 
think, that there is so much more money spent and they 
respond so much to the money angle rather than the other 
ways that I mentioned to you, because there’s no other 
way We’ll get into that at some point I’m sure You 
know it’s going to bring that thing down if we don’t do 
something about it, or if they don’t do something about it 
Campaign Contributions 

How much did you have to be active m the contributions 
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aspect in that period, m the prereform period, to what 
extent and how much 9 

The RTD for example, could contribute nothing They 

couldn’t contribute 

You mean by law they couldn’t 9 

Yes Well by city law the lobbyist didn’t contribute 
But the horsemen would contribute a few thousand a year, 
and so would the dairy farmers Blue Shield would 
contribute some Theater owners would contribute some 
But in those days, they didn’t have Sacramento fund raisers 
like they do now They had fund raisers maybe, at home 
about once a year and then their campaigns, but that was 
it A contribution of 500 bucks was a lot of money, and 
the only guys you gave 500 bucks to was the leadership or a 
committee chairman or something like that 
Which of those would be more important to give to at that 
period a committee chairman or the party leaders 9 
Well I think they re both important 

So you were dealing with both at the same time Which 
committee then, would be more important 9 
Well, the Transportation Committee was obviously a 
committee that I cared about Agriculture was a committee 
I cared about, the Health Committee, and GO [Governmental 
Organization] Committee 
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Did the leadership used to intervene with lobbyists to 
direct 9 I’ve heard in other ways that Unruh, for instance, 
would sort of get credit for raising money for someone 
before contacting you 

Oh sure That probably goes back to hell the beginning 
of political times I guess The leaders are always going 
to be there to direct money They re trying to protect 
their leadership position 
Did Unruh contact you to help out 9 

Not all that much, no, but I know when he would have 
dinners he certainly would want to But there were times 
when he appreciated if I would help So-and-So and 
So-and-So But that’s nothing like it is today 


III ASSEMBLY LEADERSHIP 

Jesse Unruh and Assembly Leaders 

SONENSHEIN What was your impression of Unruh 9 He was, I guess at the 
height of his power when you were a lobbyist 
VICENCIA At the time, I believed—and I still believe—I didn’t 

think there was anybody else who came close to him as far 
as a political mind was concerned He was an absolutely 
brilliant tactician and politician If no one understood 
that —it was because the power of the leadership of the 


speaker is more internal than it is external When he 
became treasurer of the state, he turned a ceremonial 
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office into one of the most powerful positions m the state 
except for maybe the governor I mean, he sits on, what, 
thirty boards and is the chairman of I don’t know how many 
or what the hell they are The guy turned that into and 
mostly by legislation that he nurtured through the 
legislature to create this, and to create that How many 
billions of dollars has it made for the stated Who knows 9 
From the outside you can see what the power of that man was 
over the years 

But he was very much an insider who was very much respected 
by the people m Sacramento 9 

Oh, sure Well, he was speaker for eight years, something 
like that To be speaker for eight years, you have to be 
pretty tough 

What was his personal style m dealing with say a 
lobbyist 9 

If he knew you if he knew who you were, if you had a 
personal relationship with him he was a very soft and 
mellow individual But if it was just a political 
relationship, you never really saw that side of him I 
don’t think that he ever wanted to show that for fear it 
might dimmish his portrayal of being a very powerful man 
He had kind of a mystique about himself that he wanted to 
pursue 9 
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I think so yes I was fortunate to get to know him in 
those days quicker than most guys did 
Why is that 7 

I don t know Why is it that I did so well 7 I don’t 
know Oh, of course, I know Well I think I know, and 

that is what I said earlier I think that I really worked 

a little bit different them those other guys did I really 
tried on a personal basis to get to know those people not 
just m Sacramento but outside of Sacramento I had a 
little breakfast on Sunday mornings a brunch at a place 
called Mike’s Cafe where all the dairy farmers used to go 
to m Hawaiian Gardens They had the best food really 
great food there On Sunday mornings about once a month 
I’d have this little brunch, and it got to the point where 
these guys were calling me up and saying "Hey Frank when 
are you going to have that brunch again 7 " They’d have 
Bloody Marys or Screwdrivers We’d have ham and bacon and 
pork chops and steak and sausage and eggs and potatoes and 
the thing would be about a dollar and a half apiece 
That’s it But that’s the way the guy was there He’d 
serve a big prime rib for a dollar and twenty-five cents or 
two dollars or whatever it was m those days The guys 
just loved that I really think the personal effort to get 
to know them really made a difference and I think I was 
one of the first guys to really start doing that 
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Sacramento Atmosphere 

It sounds like eating was a really important part of 
political life I mean, people are away from home 
especially m Sacramento, and kind of 
I never really got into the rowdy part of it although 
sometimes I was forced into it I had to go places and 
drink and do all that crap, but I never really got into 
that all that much I was very athletically active God, 

I d come home and play softball and do other kinds of 
things play baseball on Sundays and do all kinds of 
things So I still had that attitude going with myself 
Of course I was enjoying it enjoying life But sometimes 
you’d have to do those things There’s nothing else to 
do I stayed in mostly hotels in those days motels or 
hotels I didn’t have a condominium or an apartment or 
anything Every night it was pretty much the same 
routine You’d go to the El Mirador [Hotel] or to the 
Senator [Hotel] have a couple of drinks You’d go to 
Frank Fat’s and have dinner Then you may stop at Henry’s 
and have a drink before you go home 
And always find people that you know along the way 
Always always Of course in those days there weren t 
that many people Today, that place is jammed with people 
going in and out of there but there weren’t that many 
people, so you knew everyone 
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It was a one-horse town basically, because of the politics 
Yes that s what it was Western Airlines had, I think a 
couple of flights a day and PSA [Pacific Southwest 
Airlines] had two or three flights a day, and United had 
one or two, and that was it They were still going to the 
old airport 
Which old airport* 7 

The old executive airport off of—what the hell’s the name 
of that road 7 It’s in the south part of the city and now 
it’s just for private airplanes but that’s where every 
commercial airline used to fly into, right downtown there 
It was like ten minutes from the capitol It wasn’t the 
metropolitan airport that you have there now and all the 
flights that you have in and out of the place That was it 
Who were some of the other leaders up there other than 
Unruh like Democratic or Republican leaders m the senate 
or the assembly 7 Presumably, you were looking both at the 
senate and the assembly 
Other Assembly Leaders 

In those days 7 Well, in 1968 you could see [Robert] 

Moretti was going to emerge as the next speaker 
[Robert T ] Monagan was the speaker for one term, then 
Moretti became the speaker Of course, his lieutenant was 
[Assemblyman] Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ] 
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So you knew Willie Brown as far back as then 7 I know you 
became a close ally of his later on 

I contributed money to him m his first campaign because I 

thought he could win 

Which would have been when 7 

[In] 1964 

Oh, as far back as that So your friendship goes back to 
Moretti and [Assemblyman Jack R ] Fenton 7 
Oh yes Just like [Senator] George Moscone I became 
acquainted with George Moscone before he ran for the state 
senate m 1966, and the reason I did, we just hit it off 
[Assemblyman] John [L ] Burton told me he [George Moscone] 
was going to run for the senate, and so I said, "Well I 
want to meet the guy *' So one time I went down to San 
Francisco and met George Moscone with John Burton and 
George and I just happened to hit it off We roomed 
together for six years m Sacramento before he got elected 
mayor of San Francisco 

It must have been very devastating when he was killed 

Yes, it was because we were very close friends, very close 

friends 

Did you hit it off with Willie Brown right away 7 
Oh, sure 

What was he like when he was just starting out 7 
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Crazy 

Crazy' 7 How so 9 

What a brilliant mind, but, hell, he came into the 
legislature m 1964, and immediately the first vote he cast 
was against Unruh for speaker [Laughter] He was going to 
make his impression and his presence felt right away He 
wanted everybody to know, "I’m here " 

That was not m the caucus, you mean that was on the floor' 7 

No, that was on the floor 

Was Unruh entertained by this* 7 

He was entertained Willie found himself m a little 
cubbyhole up on the sixth floor 
But a brilliant mind 

A brilliant mind There’s no question about it It may 
very well be the most astute mind that I’ve ever met up 
there 
Really' 7 

Yes He s always a step ahead of you He s a very 
brilliant guy, a hell of a lawyer Sometimes I’d say to 
him, "Willie, I think you’re wasting your time here " Of 
course, he was to be in exile for a number of years when 
[Assembly Speaker Leo T ] McCarthy got elected Then he 
was again to surface 

He was about to come back because you were an ally of 
McCarthy first and then of Brown as well 
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That’s right 

Running for California Assembly , 1973 

Well, let’s take 1973 when you first ran That was a 

special election 

Yes That is one of the toughest decisions I ever made 
How did it come up 9 

Well, it was really 1972 when it started Carley Porter 
had told me this was going to be his last term, and he 
wanted me to run for his seat I thought about it, and I 
thought it was really entertaining and I thought it was 
exciting But here again, I was going against the grain 
Why was that 0 

Well it was like becoming a lobbyist You know, you can’t 
become a lobbyist just by walking m and taking over, and I 
said ’’Well the hell you can’t 1 " I mean, it’s a free 
country If you got it you got it if you don’t, you 
don’t I didn’t know if I had it, but the only way I was 
going to find out was to try It was the same way when I 
made my decision to go into business I thought about it 
and thought about it and thought about it Jesus one of 
the problems was that having been a lobbyist, it was going 
to be a real problem I know I’m going to get my fanny 

kicked over being a lobbyist But I was preparing myself 
for the possibility I hadn’t made up my mind definitely 
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but I was getting a lot of pressure from Bob Moretti and 
all those guys to run The more that Lil and I talked 
about it, the more we thought, "Maybe this is what we ought 
to do " But gee it was hard I was doing very well 
right where I was at 

You were having to give up a great deal financially 
Yes I had nothing to sell I just had to walk away from 

it I knew that But gee it was going to be tough You 

know, when you’re making six figures a year and then all of 
a sudden you’re looking at $23 000 

As you say, there were no assets to sell so you were losing 
a regular income 

I knew what I was going to have to do I was going to do 
the only thing I knew how to do and that was sell 
insurance Being manager of the Milk Producers Council 
one of the things I did was set up health programs and 
worker’s comp programs for the dairymen so I had some 
insurance knowledge I knew that that was the only thing 
that I could do "X guess I can always do that " But m 
the meantime, Carley died He died m the middle of his 
term He was back m Washington, DC in 1973 It was 
around March, February or March and he died of a heart 
attack back there in a hotel 
How old was he, would you say, roughly' 7 


SONENSHEIN 
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He was about sixty-eight or sixty-nine years old, I think 
Right around there So it happened quick I was in 
Jamaica at the time No, I take that back, that’s not 
accurate I was m San Pedro, that s where it was The 
Jamaican thing I was thinking about was before that when I 
was over there with Moretti and Fenton and a couple of my 
friends from here They were over there with us and were 
bugging me about running when Carley stepped down They 
were really putting the heat on me over there But when he 
died I was in San Pedro in [Vincent] Vince Thomas’s 
office, who was an assemblyman, and I heard about it So I 
came home, and when I got back home, Moretti had already 
called me 

Obviously, to urge you to run 

Yes He was giving me clues on what to tell the press if 
the press called me 
Did the clues help 7 

[Laughter] They weren’t anything that I couldn’t have 
thought of myself It happened so fast I called my 
clients, and I asked them if I could have some other guys 
that I knew up there do the work for me [so I could] run 
for this [There was] one exception the theater owners, 
who preferred that I just leave So I said "OK " Not the 
theater owners—Blue Shield So I just said "Well we can 
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discontinue our relationship That’s fine with me I 
understand " But all the others thought it was OK, so I 
had a couple of friends of mine up there handle the work 
for me while I went for this special election I won the 
primary 

Composition of Thirty-eighth Assembly District 
This district was redistricted in 1974 What sort of 
district was it 9 

It had parts of Compton, which was mostly black It had 
the city of Lynwood the city of Paramount, and the city of 
Bellflower, and at least 50 percent or maybe a little more 
of the city of Downey That was the district 
What sort of demographic or partisan breakdown do you think 
it might have had 9 

Registration was probably about 60 percent something like 
that, 62 percent Democrat 
Blue collar 9 

It was a blue collar district It was ethnic m terms of 
black and Mexican population, very white conservative and 
blue collar Carley had held the district for a long 
time He was a very conservative guy Of course, I’ve 
always been, basically, a conservative to moderate 
Democrat too 

So it was not a Democratic presidential candidate George 
McGovern type district in 1972, particularly 9 
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Well, in 1972, I don’t even think McGovern won the 
district I and, I think nine other Democrats got into 
the race, Peace and Freedom American Independent and 
three Republicans ^ 

Then the rule was the highest ranking Republican would make 

it into the runoff against the highest ranking Democrat as 

I recall m looking over the records 

Well, assuming no one got more than 50 percent 

Assuming no one got more than 50 percent yes 

That’s exactly right 

So you finished first on the Democratic side of the 
primary, and was it McLennan [on the Republican side] 9 
[Robert Melbourn] McLennan finished first on the Republican 
side Then m the runoff, my fears came to a reality as 
far as my lobbying was concerned Very effectively, they 
really hit me with that and of course a black-white 
piece They did a real heavy racial piece 
Can you be more specific 9 What sort of piece was it 9 
Oh sure I can be very specific They had a couple of 
brochures with pictures of me and the black leadership that 
we had taken and with things like You know who your 
friends are * Stuff like that 
Very subtle [Laughter] 


1 Vicencia lost the special election in 1973 
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Yes, very subtle They had that and the lobbyist piece 
the special interests that I had lobbied for the money 
that I had spent there You know it was all public record 
How did they play that' 7 Did they say that you had been 
improperly influenced peddling and all this kind of stuff 7 
No There was never anything suggested of any illegal 
things or any shady things or immoral things or anything 
like that It was not hard to list all the expenses that I 
had had at Frank Fat’s restaurant and places like that and 
a 'hired gun" and that kind of thing 

Had the Republicans come m in a big way to help this guy 
out 7 

Oh, sure Then Democrats came m in a big way to help me 
out With all that we should have won it We really 
should have but we had a terrible Get-Out-The-Vote 
program It was really bad, and they had an excellent one 
Which areas of the district were your turnout districts 7 
Where did you need to get the vote 7 Compton I presume 
Compton was where it didn’t The whole turnout for the 
district was 26 [percent] or 27 percent or 29 [percent] 

I can’t remember what the hell it was The Compton 
turnout was like 18 percent 

Is that where you got your highest percent of the vote 7 
It was 95 percent of the vote up there 
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What about the other areas' 7 

I got beat in Downey That’s where I lost it 
What was Downey like' 7 What would that be 9 
Very conservative very Republican That was his home 
city I lost it there I lost it 3 to 1 in Downey but 
Downey turned out big 

What about the Portuguese-Hispanic areas here* 7 Did they 
turn out* 7 

[They are] not part of the district That’s over m 
Artesia and the area that way 

Oh’ OK that’s why I’m confused So this is not the 
district where you grew up 

No, no Remember I told you Joe Gonsalves’s district was 

Dairy Valley and Artesia 

And that s where you grew up 

That’s where I grew up 

So you were away from there 9 

I had moved over here in 1970 

Oh OK I lost track of that part right there 

No, the Portuguese didn’t play any role at all in it 

except to come over and help me by raising money for me and 

things like that 

So the key to winning would have been a heavy black 
turnout, some white conservative Democrats 
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We had to have a big black turnout and we didn’t have it 
What percentage of the district was black—20 percent or 
more* 7 

Probably about that at that time The district was to be 
reapportioned again the following year in 1974 and of 
course it was really different then 

OK so that district then disappears No sooner does this 
guy win the election when in effect the district 
disappears 

The district disappears and McLennan disappears 
Why does McLennan disappear* 7 

He runs against Joe Gonsalves over in the sixty-third 
[district] because he can’t run in this district 
Oh So they got their revenge 

In 1974 all of a sudden I ve got a district that’s about 
80 percent Democratic, 78 [percent] or 79 percent 
So the leadership was being very helpful 
No The courts did it The supreme court did the 
reapportionment that year Remember, in the 1970s they 
never could get a reapportionment passed Reagan vetoed 
the reapportionment plan that everybody agreed to, which is 
the biggest mistake they [the Republicans] made 
So they got a worse plan 

From the courts yes All the supreme court did was take 
two assembly districts and put them m a senate district 
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That’s all they did Very simple, right 9 Next year we 
had fifty-seven Democrats in the assembly up there In 
1974, we elected fifty-seven Democrats to the assembly 
which is too many You can always have too many 
So basically, this district was a dream district 
Oh, sure I picked up parts of Watts, Willowbrook, 

Lynwood which was all black, and Paramount and Bellflower 
Did you lose part of Downey 9 
I lost it all 

You lost all of Downey Where did Downey go 9 
It went into the sixty-third [district], into Joe 
Gonsalves’s district 

Which is why he ran against Joe Gonsalves 9 

Sure He had to He couldn t run in this district There 
was no way m the world 
Campaign Organization 

Let me tell you In 1973 m the special election I 
spent $149,000, which was obscene in those days, and lost 
In 1974, I ran m the primary against five other Democrats, 
five or six and I spent $15,000 and won and spent zero in 
the general I never spent a dime after that 
Why was it so low in the primary 9 Was there just no 
serious opposition 9 

Nobody had any money, including myself I was $60,000 m 
debt from the special election I didn’t have any money 
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but I had such name ID [identification] We*re only 
talking about less than a year later 

Did you have to put a lot of your own funds into 1973 your 
own personal money* 7 
I put in one $25,000 note 

One $25,000 note Where were you able to raise the rest of 
the money from* 7 

Oh god A lot of people from the dairy industry helped 
me A lot of my Portuguese friends helped me from all over 
the state Of course, a lot of people that I knew m 
Sacramento, a lot of the Democratic legislators helped me 
So you got money out of the regular funds of the party 
leadership 9 
Well, yes 

They targeted your victory in 1973 9 

The party itself in that special election helped But most 
of that $149,000 was spent in the primary Jesus, they did 
nothing in the general 

Now, we're talking about 1973 right 9 Because they assumed 
that you were going to win 9 

No Well, there were some that thought I was going to win, 
but there was some concern about the bad publicity I was 
getting I was spending too much money I was m a panic 
because they turned off the faucet I went up there, and I 
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told those guys I’ve got to have the money If I spend 
$30,000 m this runoff, I’m going to lose, if I spend 
$70 000, I can win "Well, don’t worry We’ll just get 
out the vote That’s all you 11 need ' We’ll get the vote 
out 

So you think they were backing off from the negative 
publicity about the spending 7 

I think so, yes I think there was some concern by 
everyone that there was too much money being spent in this 
campaign and that’s true That was true, but, I mean, 
Jesus we can’t turn back now We’ve got to win this 
thing So m any event I lost the runoff by about 2 000 
votes or something like that 
It must have been pretty disappointing 
I can’t remember exactly what it was Well, it was 
disappointing But I’ll tell you if you’re going to get 
into politics, anytime you’re going to lose lose the first 
time That s the best time 
Why is that 7 

It humbles the hell out of you After that, I thought 
'Well OK " In the general election the following year, 
everybody wanted to help me again and I said "No I don’t 
want your help I can do it myself " 

You didn’t want to be as dependent on people who would 


withdraw their support 7 
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No I was still upset over the fact that they wouldn’t 
follow through in that runoff 

Now, who would be the people making those decisions' 7 Are 
you talking about Unruh or Moretti and his allies' 7 
No Unruh wasn’t in Moretti and Willie Brown and Joe 
Gonsalves and all those guys 

So you didn’t want to be dependent on them the next time 
I didn’t want to be dependent on anybody I really believe 
that during my tenure m the legislature, I never was I 
really never was 

So in 1974 you spent very little You spent $15,000 
I spent $15 000 m the primary, and that was it I never 
spent any money for the next twelve years in ray own 
campaign I spent a lot helping other guys but never m my 
own It got boring after awhile 

Most politicians would love it to be that boring So the 
district was a perfect combination of black voters and 
conservative white Democrats 
Role of the Black Vote 

It was a great district It was very heavily ethnic An 
interesting thing in all this—in my six terms, twelve 
years, except for the first one when there was a black 
school board member that ran against me A very young, 
attractive guy by the name of Michael Morris who was a 
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member of the Compton school board and I beat him 2 to 1 
m Compton m that primary in 1974 After that I never 
had a primary opponent I think in my second term I had 
some guy from Lynwood I don’t know who he was but he was 
a white guy Other than that I never had anybody run 
against me m the primary Interestingly enough I never 
had a black run against me for the primary If the blacks 
had ever decided to run somebody they could have beat me 
You think they could have beat you 9 
Easily Oh sure 

So they really did have an overwhelming black vote 9 
Oh sure When I had 79 percent district or 80 percent or 
whatever it was m the primary you take the black vote 
and you have over half the vote 

I guess you would have a majority then wouldn’t you 9 
You d have over half the vote sure in the primary 
They’re 95 percent Democrats They have over 50 percent of 
the vote m the primary If they had ever decided to run a 
black against me they would have beat me, but they never 
did That was interesting 

That probably would have a lot to say about your style as a 
legislator, as well as the contacts that you made 
I like to think so yes I really do I had a great 
rapport with the people of Compton In that primary 
that’s the only place where I really campaigned was m 
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Compton I finished second m Bellflower second m 
Paramount, second m Lynwood second in Willowbrook but I 
carried Compton big 
Second to whom' 7 

That’s the name that comes to the surface again Dick 
English the guy that ran against Joe Gonsalves way back m 
1962 

Was this by the vagaries of redistnctmg, or had he 
changed his residence' 7 

No, he lived m Lynwood all those years 
So just Lynwood suddenly shifted from 

Dick came back and ran against me m the special election 
in the primary and finished second to me, ran against me 
the following year in the 1974 primary and finished second 
to me again 

So he was a very strong candidate relatively speaking* 7 
Yes, but he finished second to Joe Gonsalves, and he 
finished second to me, and we laugh about that 
This was, what, ten years later, something like that* 7 
Twelve years later* 7 So in every district except Compton 
he finished first, and then he got his clock cleaned m 
Compton* 7 

No, he didn’t finish first m all the cities There was 


one other that finished first m Bellflower one of the 
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city councilman from here But I never campaigned m those 
cities I just campaigned m Compton because that’s where 
the Democratic votes were 

How did you campaign m Compton** What was the nature of 

your campaign 9 

I was there every day 

Did you go to the churches 9 

Every day Every church every shopping center I walked 
precincts I went everywhere gas stations grocery 
stores, everywhere I was over there every day never 
missed an event I never missed an event and I never 
would see any of my opponents there, nobody except Michael 
Morris, once in awhile 

Did you have any blacks in your campaign organization who 
were advancing for you 9 

Oh yes Oh, god yes I had a lot of support from blacks 

over there 

And the ministers 9 

All the black legislators endorsed me 
Did they 9 So the whole Dymally group basically 
Everybody [Assemblyman] Leon Ralph, [Senator Mervyn M ] 
Merv Dymally, [Assemblyman William] Bill Greene 
[Assemblywoman] Yvonne [W ] Burke, in those days Yvonne 


Brathwaite Burke 
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Did [Los Angeles Mayor Thomas A ] Bradley endorse you/ 7 

No No, Bradley wasn’t part of the area 

Yes, none of this would be really m his area 

None of this was m Los Angeles City Well Willowbrook 

was But all of the state legislators endorsed me 

What about the ministers' 7 

A lot of them I had a lot of their support 

So you went to all the breakfasts and all that stuff* 7 

Everywhere 

They must have been rather interested to see you out there 
and to not see any of the other candidates 
Oh, yes I was the most visible guy I’d go to the 
parties at night I’d take Lil with me, take the kids 
People see you and they see what you are Of course they 
had seen me m the special election the year before After 
I got elected, I never stopped visiting people in the 
district until later when my duties got so huge after I 
became speaker pro tem I don’t know if we want to get 
into that yet 

I think we’re going to come back to that 
Then I got into ray business That’s another story too 
It started taking up so much of my time that I was 
beginning to think about, "When am I going to leave 9 " 
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Let me just stick to the campaign, because I had planned to 
get us up to your election to the legislature and then 
maybe put it aside for awhile and come up with the next 
thing Literature mail—what kind of stuff did you do 
and were you designing your own stuff or did you have any 
professionals working with you 9 

In the campaign 9 In the primary or do you mean m the 
special election 9 

No no in 1974 in the primary Was it really low-keyed 9 
Primary Election 1974 

I did nothing I had one little mailer that we sent out 
that was 
Side B] 

2 Side A] 

I really did nothing I printed up some bumper strips and 
I printed up some buttons 

Just bumper strips with "Vicencia" on it or anything else 9 
Yes Yes "Vicencia for Assembly M I used the same logo, 
and I used a lot of the stuff that I had had in the 
campaign before I did no billboards this time We made 
all our own signs and put them up 

Did you do "sniping' [pasting up wall signs] or just lawn 
signs 9 

Yes, just lawn signs We had one mailer just one mailer 
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What was the nature of the mailer 9 

It was a law enforcement mailer and community type mailer 
and my background with the community and the longevity of 
my time in this area 
Labor 9 Was there labor involvement 9 

I had no labor support m the primary They all supported 
Dick English 

They did 9 Were they active 9 

Actively, yes, and with money They supported him m the 
special election too 

Why did they support him instead of you 9 
Well he was a longtime labor lawyer and had been 
associated with them for a long time I understood that 
I didn’t have any problems with that at all But I didn’t 
think I needed that support 

Not if you had the black community and name recognition 
everywhere else 

I didn t think I needed that support 
Even by standards of the 1970s, that’s an incredibly 
low-key campaign Even by that time people were running 
huge [campaign funds] 

I had the luxury of having all that name identification in 
that primary, way beyond my opponents, because they were 
dismissed after the primary and I kept going for another 
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thirty days in the general Of course, I got a lot of 
publicity in the runoff because of the nature of it It 
was a special election, and there was nothing else going, 
so the spotlight was with us When the former lobbyist 
stuff started hitting then it became even heavier 
Especially m those years That was not a good time to be 
known as a lobbyist That was the height of the Watergate 
I’m not so sure, if you were going to run for office in 
this thing Watergate hadn't quite hit yet The gasoline 
crunch and the Watergate thing hit m the general 
election That's one of the reasons we got fifty-seven 
Democrats up there 
You mean the general in 1974 9 

Yes But not in the special Watergate hadn't hit yet 
If it had, it might have been a whole different story But 
it hadn’t hit yet 

So, basically, 1974 was a wonderful year to be a Democrat, 
obviously Fifty-seven [Democrats] out of eighty [assembly 
members] would that be the highest percentage that the 
Democrats had ever had 9 
That I can recall 

I don't know what it was like in 1934 or 1936 
I have no idea That was the highest that I had ever seen 
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General Election 1974 

Were you m any way associated with [Edmund G ] Jerry 
Brown [Jr ] during that campaign 9 
When he ran 9 

That was his campaign as well 9 

Yes Well I think he was more associated with me, than I 
with him 

So he got himself on the slate m your area 
Sure For example, one of the things I did after the 
primary was campaign for all the other guys I knew that I 
was going to be all right Jerry Brown was one of them 
In fact I had a big fund raiser for him on a boat We 
took a cruise around the harbor God, we had 300 people on 
it 

Did he show up 9 

Yes he showed up and went on the boat ride Of course, he 
appreciated that Then I had a big rally set up for all 
the nominees in Compton, and he came to that 
I would imagine outside Compton this would have been a 
challenging area for him because of his style 
One of the things that always surprised me about Tom 
Bradley in the [1982 and 1986] gubernatorial races was that 
he never went to his strength I have always believed that 


you always go to your strengths I learned that, I guess, 
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while I was growing up m politics That s where you go 
to your strengths, and that’s why I went to Compton He 
did very little of that in the black communities 
Yes, very little—intentionally It s hard to believe that 

it was intentional 

The only thing that I can come up with that makes any 
sense, although I think it’s wrong, is that he just took it 
for granted and thought that they would vote for him 
Well, they did but they didn’t turn out 
I think he was also concerned that the voters would see 
images and pictures of him m black churches and begin to 
react that this was just a black candidate and I think he 
was probably overreacting m that sense because it was his 
base 

For my campaign in 1974 the west end of the district 
turned out one or two points higher than the east end 
The west end was the Compton area* 7 
Yes People just misunderstand people The black 
community is a powerful force, but, like anyone else, they 
will not be taken for granted If you’re not visible, if 
you’re not there if you don’t think they’re important 
enough, they’re not going to turn out But I spent so much 
time in that primary that they turned out, and they voted 
for me They turned out higher than the east end 
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What was the percentage figure that you just gave? 

About one or two points higher than the east end I forget 

what the overall turnout was, but the west end turnout was 
either one or two points higher than the east end 
Was that also higher than their normal turnout? 

I can’t remember what the overall turnout was It was a 
gubernatorial year so it’s never as high as a presidential 
year I can’t remember what the hell it was I don’t know 
How did Jerry Brown do in your district? 

He did very well Everybody did well in my district You 
can go back to McGovern and all the other ones and in that 
district, he won Although it wasn’t that district 
Right If you took the communities that became the 
district 

If it was the district Democrats all won 

So even in the conservative white Democratic parts of the 

district 

I was always more conservative than my district when it was 
like that 

More conservative? 

Campaign Issues 

Oh, yes I was for the death penalty I was an 
antiabortionist I was always more conservative than my 
district None of the CDC [California Democratic Council] 
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clubs really cared for me that much but they always 
supported me Well, I think on the social side of the 
thing I was probably looked over Not probably, I was, 
because I was concerned about elderly people, about 
minority people about jobs The nuts and bolts of 
liberalism, I suppose which is probably a Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt type 

It sounds like you were more of a Pat Brown than a Jerry 
Brown Democrat m a sense of more of the traditional 
Democrats rather than the newer reform Democrat in the 
Jerry Brown style 

I was concerned about a lot of things I was concerned 
about crime I’ve always thought that we don’t have the 
tools we need to combat it I showed my conservatism m 
those areas, but when it came to the social issues I was 
always there—for the women’s issues the gay issues 
Whatever the case may be, I was always there But I don’t 
know that I had to be liberal to do that—I just thought it 
was right 

It also sounds like in Compton it wasn’t so much some 
rating of your stands on issues as much as a sense that you 
personally cared enough to seek out their support and be in 
touch 

But the black people never really challenged me on my 


conservatism 
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That didn’t come up as a question 9 
No no 

Why do you think that is 9 

Well because I think they were concerned about crime I 
think they were concerned about some of those issues where 
I took more conservative stands than liberal stands Their 
situation was no different They have kids going to 
school They have a job they re trying to protect 
They’ve got a mortgage on a house and kids in school It’s 
no different 

What would the conversation be like when you were at a 
black community event 9 

Crime was always an issue Gangs were always a problem 
Schools, education was always an issue and I was always a 
big big proponent of good education I never felt we 
spent enough money on education In fact, the years that I 
was in office, my first eight years in office probably, 
education was going downhill like crazy Higher education 
was always a problem even then Jerry Brown wasn’t that 
good on education [Governor George] Deukmejian isn’t much 
better He did increase the budget a little bit on higher 
education But education was always something that was big 
m this area 

But the first issue that would come up was crime 9 
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Yes 

So, in a sense, the person who was running 
I stayed away from local politics too 
I suppose you mean Compton politics for instance 9 
Compton or Bellflower or Paramount or any of them 
Is that pretty bitter politics' 7 

No But the cities could always count on me to work with 
them, always That made me popular with the local people 
Would people seek your endorsement in local things and you 
would stay out of it 9 

I think I did that once or twice in my whole twelve years, 
and I regretted both times [Laughter] 

Especially Compton politics [they are] extremely bitter 
Well they’re all bad It’s a no-win situation for a guy 
to do that So for the most part I stayed away from it, 
but I always helped I was always unselfish with my help 
for the local Democratic clubs More importantly than 
that I was very unselfish with my time and efforts with 
autistic kids child abuse Child abuse is probably the 
thing that I’m most proud of m my legislative career the 
things that I did m that area I like to think that I was 
one of the first guys to get the ball rolling as far as the 
state’s participation You can go to Sacramento now and 
see all kinds of people involved m child abuse, which is a 
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great thing, and I’m very proud of that I established the 
first committee on child abuse up there 
In what year 9 

In 1980 1981 something like that, or 1982 I’m not sure 

what year it was 
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IV THE REFORMED LEGISLATURE 
[Session 2 June 8 1987] 

[Continue Tape 2 Side A] 

SONENSHEIN We are going to pick up the story with when Mr Vicencia 

entered the state assembly in 1974 We had just concluded 
with his election in 1974 and will presumably start with 
the month of December There are a number of things we are 
going to look at One is the large Democratic majority 
that came in Proposition 9 and how that affected the 
ground rules of lobbying, a new Democratic governor, 
speakership battles and mostly what it was like to be a 
new assemblyman m that climate A new assemblyman yet 
someone with a great deal of experience already and hardly 
the typical freshman legislator m that sense What was it 
like m this fairly unusual climate 9 The year 1974 would 
be quite an unusual year to enter our legislature 
freshman Assemblyman 

VICENCIA Well obviously it was an unusual year for me too First 

of all having been a lobbyist for ten years, it was 
unusual In fact, it really had never been done before 
No one had ever lobbied for special interests and then 
gotten elected to the assembly so it was a surprise to 
everyone Of course, I had found that out the previous 
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year by losing the special election You re right I 
understood the process and I had been there long enough to 
know almost all the people that were there from staff 
people Legislative Council the people who operated the 
elevators I knew them all and practically all the members 
except for the new members like myself who were coming in 
They had what they call the freshman orientation class in 
November the month before we got installed, and I didn’t 
even go to that I was too busy down here trying to clean 
up the aftermath of the campaign and I didn’t attend that 
It doesn’t sound like you had much need of it 
I didn’t really It wasn’t a sign of arrogance really 
It was just a fact I knew the process very well, even how 
they ran the floor and the procedure on the floor I had 
witnessed it so many times that it was something that I 
already knew Most freshmen get a hazing, for example 
when they carry a bill on the floor for the first time, and 
I knew exactly how I was going to get around that I would 
not take up any of my bills until I got one that was on the 

the Consent Calendar which means that it’s voted on by the 

floor but there is no debate So I put my first bill on 
the Consent Calendar and it passed When I did take up my 

first bill on the floor, someone got up and asked the usual 

question, "Mr Vicencia, is this the first bill you’ve ever 



taken up, the first bill that you've had on the floor of 
the assembly 7 ' I said, 'No it’s my second " So nobody 
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Because you had it on the Consent Calendar already 7 
Yes, because I had that one on the Consent Calendar 
Did that get a laugh 7 

It was true, therefore everybody thought that I had taken 
up a bill before [Laughter] 

Could you describe this hazing in a little more detail 7 
What happened to the freshmen 7 

It’s kind of a silly thing really It’s a little scenario 
that we go through—went through—that every time a 
freshman has their first bill on the floor they ask him 
all kinds of silly questions in attempts to kill his bill 
Then when the debate is all over with—and it is all so 
silly—if you get a freshman that’s pretty good on his 
feet, it can be funny If not, well, then it doesn’t 
usually last very long Then when they vote, everybody 
puts up their red lights They vote no on it and 
eventually, they change them all to yes 
Were there some cases m 1974 of that happening where 
Well we had twenty-three freshmen that year 
That’s what I was thinking 

There were a number of cases like that Yes Some were 
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humorous and some not so humorous, but it’s so long ago, I 
can’t remember 

Do you remember anybody who handled it particularly well or 
made a really good impression 7 

Not really I don’t remember [Assemblyman William] Bill 
Campbell was also elected that year, and of course he had 
been in the assembly before He got defeated, so he was 
out of the assembly for two or four years I’m not sure 
what it was, but he came back again Tom Bane 
interestingly enough was also elected that year but he 
had been in the assembly before, too In fact at one time 
he was chairman of the Rules Committee He ran for 
congress m 1966 and got defeated so he was out of the 
assembly from 1966 till 1974 and then ran again In fact, 
he replaced Bob Moretti, who ran for governor and was 
defeated Tom Bane ran for that seat 
So m effect he was a freshman [was he] or not* 7 
No no In terms of tenure, you can t really consider them 
freshmen because they have had years in office but they 
were put into that class There were twenty-three freshmen 
m that class, and I believe that we had something like 
fifty-seven Democrats that year, which is interesting You 
might even say that it’s too many 

That’s what you said last time we talked I was curious 


because 
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Assembly Organization and Leadership 

How do you take care of fifty-seven Democrats in a house 
where forty-one is a majority* 7 You just don t have that 
many plums to hand out to Democrats so you’re going to 
have some dissension You re going to have some people who 
are not happy with the fact that there are not that many 
chairmanships There are not that many seats on Ways and 
Means There are not that many seats on the Rules 
Committee So you really don’t have enough to go around 
Do you think some of the troubles that the leadership 
had—all the leadership struggles that went on for the next 

Well when I was elected in 1974 there was some tension 
between the then speaker Leo McCarthy and Willie Brown who 
was defeated by Leo McCarthy m 1974 and was sort of put in 
a little office up on the fourth floor and guys like Jack 
Fenton and [Assemblyman] Richard Alatorre and a few others 
that really didn’t get much when they came up there Then, 
of course the freshmen really didn’t get very much either 
although I had a chairmanship in my freshman year It was 
a subcommittee on rapid transit, and I was chairman of that 
subcommittee 

That s interesting after your working with RTD 

Yes I had an interest m public transit anyway which was 

to be doomed to failure during my whole career up there 
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Let’s go back to how you got your committee assignments and 
how you went about that 

I requested certain committees, and I got the committees I 
wanted I wanted Transportation, Agriculture, and 
Governmental Organization I got all three of them Then 
I got the subcommittee on rapid transit which I became 
chairman of I didn t ask for that I was offered the 
chairmanship 
Who offered that to you' 3 ’ 

[It was offered] through the speaker 

So your dealings on the committees were through the speaker 
directly* 7 

The speaker makes all the appointments, including 
chairpersons I got the committees that I requested, so I 
had everything I wanted, and I was satisfied But there 
were a lot of Democrats that year and there was still that 
tension between the so-called Willie Brown faction and the 
speakerships 

Speakership Struggles of the 1970s 

What were the differences between those two factions* 7 What 
would make a person likely to be m one camp rather than 
the other* 7 

There wasn’t any Philosophically there was hardly any 
difference at all Both Leo McCarthy and Willie Brown were 
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liberal Democrats They both were from the city of San 
Francisco They both had the same concerns about their 
constituency There really wasn’t a lot of difference 
The difference was Willie Brown wanted to be speaker and 
Leo McCarthy wanted to be speaker, and Leo McCarthy won and 
Willie Brown lost which was interesting, that he lost 
Not all the black members voted for Willie Brown Some of 
them wanted Leo McCarthy consequently he lost by one or 
two votes, I think, m the caucus, and that was the end of 
it 
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I imagine Mervyn Dymally and his associates 
Merv Dymally was not m the assembly That was the year 
Merv Dymally got elected lieutenant governor along with 
Jerry Brown 

His allies, I would presume were 

The black members of the assembly at the time were Bill 
Greene, who was eventually going to be that same year 
running in a special election and replace Merv Dymally in 
the state senate because he had now become lieutenant 
governor There was Leon Ralph There was John Miller 
from Oakland I believe [there was] one black Democrat 
that stayed with Willie Brown—I can t remember There was 
Julian [C ] Dixon who went with Leo McCarthy Leon Ralph 
went with Leo McCarthy I think there was only one black 
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that went with Willie and that was Frank Holliman who ran 
for the state senate and lost I think he was the only one 
Those votes that he did get, was it 7 

There was a lot of bitterness between the black caucus, a 
tremendous amount of bitterness there I was really never 
sure just exactly what it was, but it was a personal kind 
of thing, and it cost Willie Why it cost him I don’t 
know, but it cost him Willie made a mild attempt m 1974 
when we ran to unseat Leo but it never got off the 
ground ^ In fact, it never got to a vote because he just 
didn’t have the votes 

Did he contact you to try to get your support' 7 

Oh, sure, but there was no way I could do it Like I told 

him, I said, 'Unless you can show me a majority of the 

caucus, I’m a freshman I’m not going to take the speaker 

on " It would be kind of silly for a freshman to do that 

He didn’t have more than ten to twelve votes 

Clearly he [Willie Brown] had a long, long-term plan to be 

speaker He was willing to plug away for many, many years 

Well, Willie went into a kind of shell there for many 

years He really wasn’t very active in the assembly He 

spent more time m his law practice than he did in the 


1 Assemblyman Leo McCarthy won the only official Democratic 
Caucus speakership vote on June 18, 1974 and was elected speaker on 
June 27, 1974 
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assembly He really didn’t spend too much time up until 
the 1980 speakership fight Willie wasn’t visible 
anymore He just kind of went off on his own and really 
wasn’t very active m the assembly, and he wasn’t active 
politically Nobody heard much from Willie Brown after 
that until the speakership fight The house ran pretty 
well for the first five or six years, and it seemed to go 
very well for Leo It was run very well We had a decent 
majority The majority was to get back down to about 
forty-eight or fifty members We lost membership m 1976 
We lost membership in 1978 We lost some membership again 
xn 1980 

SONENSHEIN What sort of speaker was McCarthy back in those early days 7 
Impact of Proposition 9 

VICENCIA Somewhat different than most speakers, I believe I think 

Leo was just as ambitious in looking for somewhere to go 
from the speakership probably more than anyone else He 
was a vocal up front speaker He was a reform type 
speaker, and he did bring some reforms in Proposition 9 ^ 
which he had nothing to do with, came m the same year that 
I was elected, and that was adopted very easily by the 
voters I’m not sure the voters ever figured out what the 

1 Proposition 9 passed on June 4 1974 provided financial 

disclosures and limitations affecting political campaigns, public 
officials and lobbyists 
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hell it was, but it was adopted by the voters and not very 
much appreciated or well-received by most members of the 
legislature or the house or anyone else, for that matter 
But after Watergate, it was time People and everyone were 
looking for some reforms m government, and Proposition 9 
could be classified as that kind of reform It was time 
for reforms, and Proposition 9 was very appropriate 
What was its effect 9 You had described the last time we 
talked a very friendly, easygoing atmosphere 
In my opinion it had a tremendous impact on the privacy of 
people in public life whether they be a lobbyist or a 
member of the legislature or even staff to a great 
degree Consultants and other members of staff also fell 
into the whole disclosure program That had a tremendous 
impact The talk, through the media and everything else 
was ' My god the whole social life of all these people is 
going to go to hell ’ To some degree, it did The 
clubbmess and the things that those of us who lived in 
that atmosphere—I as a lobbyist of course and other 
people who were able to go out and wine and dine people 
Members were able to go out and people would buy their 
dinners and things like that and take them to movies and do 
all kinds of things Take them on trips and all this kind 
of crap—that all was gone But nobody really lost any 
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sleep over that I think what really had a much longer and 
more difficult impact on people in public life was the 
problem of disclosure Now everybody is going to know how 
much money you make what your outside interests are who 
you owe money to and how much you owe what properties do 
you own, and what businesses you are in and how much money 
do you make in those businesses, and all these kinds of 
things—who your clients are and if they pay you ”x" amount 
of dollars You go all of a sudden from a very private 
person as a public official to something of an open story 
At first it didn’t bother me too much Then as I got 
into my business out of desperation of trying to make a 
living, because I sure couldn’t make a living from the 
$1 100 or $1 200 a month that I was drawing from there I 
had to find some other way to get income Insurance was 
the only thing I knew so I started selling insurance again 
Did you keep an office down here for selling insurance 7 
How did you do that 7 

Well, I started out selling insurance for another agency 
I did that for about a year, and then I had an opportunity 
to buy an agency, so I bought the agency that I have now 
Is it in Bellflower 7 

It’s m Cerritos now At the time that I was in the 


legislature it was m Bellflower It bothered me to have 
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to disclose part of my clients and things like that In 
fact, I ran into a problem with FPPC [Fair Political 
Practices Commission] because they changed the law m 1979 
or 1980 and changed the method on how you report those 
clients It made it a little more liberal Well thinking 
I was doing the right thing I began reporting my income 
from the agency, which was all I thought I had to do and 
not have to report ray clients I was to find out about 
three or four years later that that was not the right way 
to do it I still had to report my clients 
So each individual client at that time 

those that paid my agency more than $15 000 a year m 
commissions 

Were your clients ever upset about that'* 

Well that became a problem, yes, when I got so much bad 
publicity over not reporting that I was ultimately 
cleared by the TPPC because it wasn’t anything 
intentional Yes, it was embarrassing and I lost some 
business over it No one told me I had to be m public 
life That was my decision and I knew what it was like 
so I had to accept that 

How much time would go into making up the reports for the 
FPPC* 7 Who would make them up and how would it be done 9 
My secretary that worked in the office made out all my 


reports My campaign reports were made out by someone that 
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I had here in the district She did the conflict of 
interest reports We did them together but she would type 
them up But whether it was my campaign reports or ray 
confidential [reports] I was the one responsible for them 
not them 

Did the assembly majority give any assistance to the 
members m complying with Proposition 9 9 
Oh sure The FPPC gave assistance 

Oh they did* 1 * So it was not an adversary thing with the 
FPPC 

Oh no No I don’t believe they ever have been I think 
it only gets to be a problem when people refuse to 
cooperate or argue or plead ignorance or [claim] "I didn’t 
do it ' Then it gets to be confrontation 

There would be staff people there who would be sympathetic 9 
If you make a mistake call them up and they’ll tell you 
As long as you, on your own motion tell them 'Look I did 
this wrong How do I correct this 9 " they don’t usually 
give you much of a problem If you try to hide things 
yes Of course, that was the decision that had to be made 
by the FPPC m my case was whether I was hiding something 
or whether it was unintentional Well, it was purely 
unintentional 

This was where you had not listed the individual clients 
and had just listed the gross income 9 
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All of it It wasn’t any particular thing I was trying to 
hide It was all of it That was the first thing I 
remember that the [Los Angeles 1 Times did a story dealing 
with that in July one year At the time I told them who I 
did business with and all this stuff so obviously I wasn t 
trying to hide anything If I was, I would have 
immediately got that story down, because now I ve told the 
newspaper right* 7 Well, in any event, after the FPPC 
investigated the whole thing and they interviewed a number 
of people and they interviewed me at the end of it they 
came to the conclusion that I wasn’t trying to hide 
anything I thought I was supposed to be just listing ray 
income from the agency because the commissions were all 
paid to the agency, not to me So it was just a 
misunderstanding 
What year was that* 7 
[In] 1983 or 1984 

I had seen some mention that Speaker [Willie] Brown at that 
point had been contacted or had been helpful in some way 
With me* 7 

Yes there was something in the California Journal about 
that 

Oh I don’t know what that was about except that it was 
about one of the majority consultants helping me 
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Yes, maybe that’s what it was It was just a small little 
blurb 

It wasn’t anything serious I cooperated with the whole 
thing with the FPPC It wasn’t an unfriendly thing 
The story though, was somewhat damaging with your clients 
It was terribly damaging One particular paper the San 
Jose Mercury News and the [Long Beach] Press Telegram 
which are both owned by [Daniel H ] Ridders—I would not 
discuss it with them because the investigation was going 
on and I didn’t want to discuss it with them—they just 
crucified me They just absolutely ripped me up Yes 
that bothered me But the business wasn’t the thing that 
hurt me [it was] more me and the family I had never 
experienced anything like that, and I prided myself on not 
having a problem like that through the whole time I was 
there But you know you’re a public official, so those 
are things you look at sometimes 

That’s relatively late m your service In your early 
years, despite the fact that the law was new you never 
really had any real trouble with it and there was a good 
relationship with FPPC 

I had never had a problem with them Whenever we thought 
there was a problem we’d call them and talk to them but 
that was rare I never had any problems m my campaign 
statements I never had any problems at all, period 
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Campaign Fund Raising 

You also indicated after your first election there wasn’t 
that much money to raise either because of winning so 
easily It must have seemed much 

I did raise a lot of money, though Most of it however 

went to help my friends and not myself 

After 1974 you continued to raise money but were of 

assistance to your colleagues 

Yes 

Did you start doing that almost immediately, after getting 
up there* 7 

No I didn’t Let me tell you my big fund raising efforts 
were a dinner every other year—not every year but every 
other year I raised a great percentage of my money in 
that dinner my committee would put on for me my dinner 
committee Then in the '’on" years [election years] I 
would get a lot of campaign contributions that weren’t even 
solicited 

Then you would offer them to people* 7 Would people come to 
you and say "We know you’ve got * 

Well, we had our Democrats running Obviously, I was part 
of the leadership, and I was going to help my friends 
Democrats in the assembly 

I know that Leo McCarthy at a later stage not to get too 
far ahead of our story, was attacked for not doing enough 
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to be of assistance to his fellow Democrats with campaign 
funds 

Yes Yes we raised money to maintain our majority and to 
maintain our position in the leadership, of course 
Getting back to Leo while he was ambitious like most 
politicians are, Leo was parallel to the whole reform that 
was going on m politics in the post-Watergate era In my 
opinion he did a pretty good job 

When you say parallel he was pretty much in tune with that 
approach? 

Yes He was parallel and side-by-side with the attitude 
that politics needed to be straightened out The expense 
of campaigns was growing every time Every election year, 
it would grow more and more The same things would be said 
all the time "For crying out loud, we’re spending so much 
money When is all this going to stop* 7 " Everybody was up 
in arms about it The special interests were concerned 
about it, but at the same time special interests would 
have a lobbyist representative up there I’m familiar with 
that, obviously I hated to solicit anybody because I was 
a lobbyist for ten years I just didn’t like asking people 
for money Therefore, I was always hesitant 
You mean you didn’t like it when you were a lobbyist and 


had to ask 
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Yes I didn’t like it and I didn’t like it when I was a 
member I was a terrible fund raiser although I could 
raise money I didn t like asking people for money 
I was curious about that what that must have been like to 
deal with in a sense, your former colleagues, your fellow 
lobbyists who you had been buddies with How did they deal 
with you suddenly, now that you’re a little bit on the 
other side* 7 

Well, I think they appreciated the fact that I didn’t beat 
on them and I wouldn’t I would not twist their arm I 
wouldn’t call them into the office and say "Look you’ve 
got to raise this much from your clients for the 
campaigns ' I wouldn’t do that I just couldn’t I 
couldn’t do that because I knew what it was like and they 
knew it We had a good relationship m that regard because 
I didn t I just couldn’t I couldn’t do it My money 
was raised at dinners That was where we raised it 
That’s really about the only money I’d ever solicit or 
rather my committee would solicit I didn’t even like 
soliciting for that I hated it I just couldn’t twist 
arms for money I couldn’t do that I don’t mean 
literally twist arras I mean, you know, beating on people 
or putting pressure on people to raise money Here again 
I don’t want to get ahead of your question about Leo 
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McCarthy, but it got to a point where I began to detest 
this whole cost of raising money for campaigns The first 
one that hit me the hardest was the [Assemblyman] Tom 
Hayden campaign That s when I realized and I think a lot 
of people realized that this thing is getting out of 
hand Between him and his opponent I think they raised $2 
million Leo was parallel to all this, to the reforms 
Things needed to be done But there’s always that problem 
that a speaker has or any leader of a party has, that 
we’ve always got to raise more money than the other guy or 
we’re going to lose the majority 
So it s hard to be a reform speaker 
That’s the single biggest problem with our campaign 
financing On the other side of the coin, internally, Leo 
had a problem with some of his Democratic colleagues by the 
way he ran the house He would interfere entirely too much 
in the committee process and how things went in the house 
It got to the point where some of us were calling him 
f professor ' It was like being in school and having a 
teacher over our heads when here we were all equally 
elected public officials Some of us really resented that, 
even myself But I was loyal to the leadership and to the 
speaker, and I had no reason to challenge him but this was 
ultimately going to be the cause for the Brown attack on 
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the speakership, if you will That was, I think, the 
downside to Leo and was ultimately going to cause him 
problems I got along very well with him, but there were 
very few people I didn’t get along with I considered him 
to be a decent speaker when he was speaker of the house 
Obviously unlike most speakers, he didn’t create the 
opinion of people outside the legislature which most 
speakers create of being a big boss Leo never created 
that image The fact that he went on to be lieutenant 
governor and [was] reelected lieutenant governor shows that 
he has the ability to run statewide without that stigma or 
that 'thing” hanging over his head about being a big boss 
and speaker of the assembly For all the power that the 
speaker has, he was never labeled that 

That’s a very interesting observation He must be the only 
one like that The only one I can think of 
He’s the only one that I know Moretti was something like 
that You know, he was a good old guy, and everybody loved 
Bob Moretti But Leo definitely did not portray that 
image To be speaker for six years, or seven years, and 
not get tagged with something like that says something 
about the man 

BROWN, JR 


SONENSHEIN 


Let’s talk about Jerry Brown then as well because 
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presumably McCarthy and Brown would have been somewhat on 
the same wavelength as reformers Did that develop" 7 What 
was your perception of Brown and his working relationship 
with the legislature" 7 

Edmund G Brown Jr and the Legislature 

Jerry Brown, having followed Ronald Reagan who believe it 
or not, had a tremendous working relationship with the 
legislature and Jerry Brown’s father had a tremendous 
working relationship with the legislature [Each] 
consulted the leadership m the legislature on almost every 
issue that was important, whether it be the budget or any 
important issue In addition to that they were flexible 
in their dealings with the legislature There was give and 
take They are equal branches of government, and there was 
that respect for that Jerry Brown didn’t have that He 
never quite grasped that need for working and using PR 
[public relations] with the legislature who have egos 
You’re governor and you have an ego and you’re dealing 
with 120 people with 120 egos—all ambitious politicians 
if you will Jerry was never able to grasp that He 
couldn’t do it He had a real hard time getting together 
with the legislature Extremely partisan, but he portrayed 
that partisanship where Ronald Reagan could negotiate with 
the Democratic leadership Pat Brown could, to some 
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degree, negotiate with the Republican leadership to get 
things done Jerry never really was able to grasp that 
Whether it was appointments or major issues he definitely 
would make his own decisions without consulting or 
discussing with the legislature m general Here again, I 
thought I had a pretty good working relationship with Jerry 
Brown, probably one of the few Democrats that did 
How did that arise 9 

I don’t know how the hell it did If I had an important 
issue I knew how to go deal with Jerry Brown or with his 
people That’s not the most difficult thing to do 
It sounds though like it was unusual for a legislator to 
be in very good communication with him that he was kind of 
isolated from the individual legislators 
He was isolated In my opinion, I think he was George 
Deukmejian does the same thing He’s not that much 
different from Jerry Brown when it comes to dealing with 
the legislature He’s his own man He doesn’t consult 
He’s extremely partisan much like Jerry Brown was only 
from the other side of the fence I don’t know if maybe 
he’s getting back at what Jerry Brown was doing and trying 
to be totally different from him, but at the same time 
being much like him Jerry Brown was very difficult He 
made very few friends Maybe he didn’t want to make too 
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many friends Maybe he didn t want to get involved with 
people without knowing all that much about them I had a 

fund raiser here m my own home for Jerry Brown I got 

along pretty good with him 
Did he attend 9 

Oh sure Oh he was here We had a great fund raiser 
here for him 

He fancied himself not a politician which may have 
affected some of this 
Political Appointments 

No, but he was He was When somebody tells you that 
they’re not a politician and they’re running for politics 
but they re not a politician it’s bullshit That s the 
best description of that kind of a comment Anyone who 
runs for politics is a politician To say you’re not is 
hypocritical It’s not true You are a politician You 
are a politician if you’re running for office Just 
running for office you have to be a politician That is 
only rhetoric that is portrayed because politicians are 
perceived as being at a low level When you’re running for 
office particularly against an incumbent you certainly 
don’t want that popular attitude by the public to have you 
think you’re a politician You are but ”1 m not a 
politician If you want to vote for a politician don’t 
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vote for me " That’s baloney Jerry was a politician and 
in some areas a damn bright politician His downfall to 
any ambitions that he may have had—when he ran for 
president in 1976 he was very popular at the time He did 
fairly well m a couple of states and then of course had 
to bow out He began to lose much of his credibility 
because of his appointments He made very unpopular 
appointments at the time and they were attacked, and the 
attacks were successful, particularly in judicial 
appointments [Chief Justice] Rose Bird, obviously, was the 
downfall for Jerry Brown These are not necessarily my 
personal opinions but they’re political facts I think 
Presumably the legislators were not consulted before most 
of these appointments were made from what you’re describing 
No No, there were judgeships, for example that he 
appointed to a great degree because of recommendations by 
legislators maybe at the municipal or superior court 
level But at the appellate and the supreme court level 
no those were his own decisions to make I’m not so sure 
that that s that bad though Maybe he had heard a lot of 
recommendations and listened to them and then ultimately 
has to make his own decision, which is what the governor 
has to do But when you get into legislative issues, then 
you really have to work with the legislature 
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But his judicial appointments were really difficult 
A lot of his bureaucratic dealings were very difficult for 
him too He got too many inexperienced people in the 
bureaucracy When people had a hard attitude about crime 
he was appointing these liberal judges, and that didn’t hit 
well with the public There was a time when maybe that 
didn’t mean anything but particularly at the higher 
levels m the judiciary, he really got hurt by that That 
was to come back and haunt him later on He wasn’t too bad 
of a governor Fiscally he was prudent like I think 
generally the legislature is, including Democrats We all 
understood as liberal as some of us might be or some of us 
might not be or as conservative as some of us were and 
some of us were not one thing we all understood we’ve got 
"x" amount of dollars, and we have to figure out how we 
spend these dollars The fact that the state hasn’t had a 
general tax increase since Ronald Reagan’s 1967 increase of 
income and sales tax tells you a little bit about 
California political history which most people don’t pay 
any attention to 
[End Tape 2, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2, Side B] 

SONENSHEIN You were just saying 

The fact that the state has not had a general tax increase 
since Ronald Reagan asked the legislature to increase sales 
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and income tax by $1 billion to balance the budget We 
have not had a general tax increase since that time that 
was 1967 so that has to tell you something There is some 
fiscal responsibility m the legislature I’m not so sure 
that people really think about that Ironically, I raised 
that issue many times but it doesn’t play all that much 
People still think we pay too much in taxes on our income 
But California is such a wealthy state My god, we re so 
rich out here that just by our increased revenues and job 
increases and purchase increases, our income, which is 
basically mostly from sales and income tax just generates 
so much more money all the time 

Irregardless of the rates themselves, we have increases 

Yes We ve never really had a need for that We ve had 
surpluses almost every year except for maybe one year or 
two years that we didn’t have great increases We’ve been 
able to deal with what we have within our system now 

S LEGISLATIVE WORK 
Mass Transportation 

Let’s go back to you as a legislator, especially the 
committees you were on and the issues you pursued 
Basically we ve gone through the legislative leadership 
and the governor, now let’s talk about you, especially the 
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first few years before the big speakership battle m 1980 
What was it like 9 

Starting with my freshman year, I served on 
transportation I wanted to be on transportation because I 
was interested m what we were going to do about rapid 
transit and moving the public around other than in the 
automobile There was and is no question in my mind and 
the mind of others that the automobile was the only method 
of moving people around We have a bus system, however it 
travels the same streets as the automobiles So we never 
really have had an alternative to the automobile The size 
of our city and the size of our area demanded some 
alternative to the automobile Los Angeles was and is the 
only major city in the world that really doesn’t have some 
method other than car to move people around You can 
picture New York City without the subway system As bad as 
it is, you can imagine that city without a subway system 
it would almost come to a standstill I look for Los 
Angeles County and southern California to do the same 
thing if we don’t find something That was what I wanted 
to get into I had some experience having been a lobbyist 
for the Southern California Rapid Transit District and 
having been instrumental m getting one or two issues on 
the ballot, both of which failed, unfortunately I did 
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want to see if I could do something That was the first 
major legislative program that I got interested in I was 
also interested m education and from the very beginning 
I was interested m children’s issues 

Let me go back to transportation one second This was also 
one year after Mayor Bradley was elected on a promise of 
mass transit and there was Proposition A in the county to 
raise money Were you involved m working with Mayor 
Bradley and city officials on their mass transit plan 9 
Yes That was just m the city, really and I really 
wasn’t directly involved but I was indirectly involved I 
helped with legislative efforts I lent my support to it, 
but I was more interested in the whole area of southern 
California But, yes, I did support that and other issues 
too There hasn’t been an issue in public 
transportation—I got so desperate I just supported all of 
them You know some way to get started I was trying to 
find ways how one we could use some method of taxing by 
placing before the voters a rapid transit system like we 
did in 1969 to build a transit system m southern 
California The 1969 issue was a 144-mile system that had 
lines going from the San Fernando Valley to Long Beach, out 
to San Gabriel Valley, and out to Santa Ana, and down 
Wilshire Boulevard, at a cost estimated at that time of 
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about $5 billion which is nothing This metro thing that 
they’re talking about today—they can’t build that for $5 
billion let alone the whole system we were talking about 
It got very frustrating I could never get anything off 
the ground I could never get any support because nobody 
really paid that much attention to it Everybody had their 
own agenda When you deal in the political world, you have 
to deal with politics If you deal with the merits, you’re 
in bad trouble I couldn’t get the city to support I’d 
throw one thing at the city they didn’t like it I’d 
throw one thing at the county they didn’t like it The 
oil companies the insurance companies—most of those 
people absolutely wanted nothing to do with it The more 
cars on the road the more insurance they sell the more 
gas they sell That’s all they cared about One thing I 
had going m my favor [was] we had a big gas problem at the 
time, the gasoline problem, which I’ve always said was a 
big farce but it was a great way to raise gas prices We 
never got them down again There was plenty of gas they 
just wouldn’t bring it to the gas stations and let them 
have lines You know the old supply and demand thing 
It’s amazing It s like selling ads on television 
They’re so obvious that they’re a scam but people buy it 
[Laughter] 
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Governmental Organization Committee 

That was a problem My whole freshman year was 
frustrating in that regard I did very little else I 
served on the GO Committee which is the Governmental 
Organization Committee of which I was going to become 
chairman my sophomore year, my second term I would become 
chairman of that 

What did that committee do* 7 What was its main function* 7 
That committee dealt with a number of areas That’s why I 
liked that committee so much It was called the "sin 
committee because it dealt with horse racing and liquor and 
beer and all that stuff In addition to that it dealt 
with veterans’ issues It dealt with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs ABC [Alcoholic Beverage Control] It 
dealt with all the issues in reorganization of the 
bureaucracies It dealt with issues of the secretary of 
state’s office It dealt with the arts council Unlike 
transportation which dealt with transportation, agriculture 
with agriculture, and judiciary with law, this one dealt 
with a wide selection 

Why would it deal with such a wide range* 7 What does 
governmental organization mean, specifically* 7 
Government[al] organization means just that, just a variety 
of areas It was very interesting to me I had a little 
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bit of background there because I lobbied for some of those 
interests But I was requested and got the appointment of 
the chairmanship my second term I’ve never heard of 
anybody in their second term getting chairmanship of the 
Government[al] Organization Committee which is one of the 
most powerful committees m the legislature I had that 
committee for six years 

Yes [James D ] Jim Driscoll mentioned your service on that 
as very important Can you tell me a little bit about your 
work on that committee as chair and what sort of things 
went on' 7 

Yes It was interesting We dealt with a number of 
things Of course when you’re chairman you have to deal 
with it You have to be the one that carries all the 
bills Nobody else They like the benefits of the 
committee getting campaign contributions and all those 
things but they don’t like carrying the bills They’re 
very unpopular to carry Who wants to carry a horse racing 
bill or a liquor bill or any of those things 9 So the 
chairman winds up carrying all that Of course you want 
to be chairman, but you pay the price 
Those are bills that someone might not want to be 
associated with because of the negative publicity that 


would be associated with the bill 
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Oh, definitely A lot of negative publicity I got m 
trouble with the labor union’s service employees one time 
on a racing bill which I believed, and still believe, it 
was a hell of a bill for everybody concerned, the public 
and everybody else But I never would carry the bill until 
I found the industry together on it, number one and, 
number two it had no disastrous impact 

What were the features of this bill that got labor upset 9 
Well, it was because the service employees wanted written 
into the bill guaranteed representation by their locals 
and I said, "No, I can’t do that I’m not going to write 

that into a bill That’s crazy It’ll never go " So they 

didn t like it In fact, they attacked me in my campaign 
the following year It didn’t work but they did it 
They put out literature against you 9 

Oh 70 000 pieces they put out against me Like I say, it 
didn’t work 
Why not 9 

It fell flat on its face Then they found themselves with 
a problem with me after that But I really wasn’t known as 
a vindictive person I dealt with the issues, and that was 
it The vindictiveness wasn’t there 

What you’re describing is fascinating, though, that the 
chair would have to clearly be someone who is relatively 
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safe in his own district to be able to carry a lot of 
things that could cause somebody else a great deal of 
like, if you were m a close district 
Yes Yes, it would be tough 

So they relied on you a great deal but probably supported a 
lot of the bills as well 

Yes Most of the bills I carried had tremendous industry 
support For example I was always a believer m our tier 
system, the way the liquor operates If you’re a 

wholesaler, you can’t be a retailer If you’re a brewery 

or a winery or a distiller you can’t be a wholesaler or a 
retailer I mean there were those tiers and you can be 
one, and that’s all you can be I also believe that there 
has to be some measure of restriction on how you deal with 
the pricing of that because liquor is something that if 
you let loose the big guys will control everything 

I for example, never was m support of the airlines 
deregulating I didn’t like that I don’t know what other 
people feel, but they see now what s happened, and I think 
it s chaos I don’t think airlines are operating 
efficiently, and they’re basically a public service The 
amounts of money they charge now, and they don’t have to 
answer to anybody before they raise any prices They can 


merge They can cancel flights They can do any damn 
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thing they want and I think it’s chaos That’s exactly 
the reasons I didn’t like it and I still don’t like it 

I remember when they deregulated the price of milk in 
California at the retail level At that time, California, 
the biggest state in the union, had the lowest price in our 
metropolitan areas of milk m the whole United States 
Today, we’re one of the highest It was a mistake If 
they wanted to raise milk prices they had to go to the 
Department of Agriculture, and they had to prove costs and 
everything else before they could raise the prices to 
customers They don’t have to do that anymore In 
addition to that, we had hundreds of small dairy stores all 
over [the state] There was competition everywhere even 
in the ’'mom-and-pop s ' Today there’s nothing You don t 
even see them anymore They ve disappeared There are no 
dairy stores at all They all got wiped out Once the 
supermarkets controlled the price they controlled 
everything 

In the case of liquor then is there 
Liquor and Beer Issues 

It’s the same with liquor For example, with the 
supermarkets there was always an argument The big 
supermarkets don’t like the idea that beer [distributors] 
don’t give discounts based in the quantity that you buy, 
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and you have to deliver to every stop Well beer is a 
little bit different than liquor, who gives quantity 
discounts Beer doesn’t They have to rotate that beer 
all the time, and that’s one of the things that the 
wholesalers and the breweries like to have their 
wholesalers do They like to be the ones to rotate the 
beer 

What do you mean by rotate the beer 9 
On the shelves, so that there’s no stale beer on the 
shelves They date it and that kind of thing, so they like 
them delivering it to every stop The big supermarkets 
want it delivered to one spot and they 11 deliver it to 
their stores Then they want a quantity discount for 
buying it that way Well, I never would let them do that 
when I was chairman and to this day nobody else has So 
you get accused that you’re in the beer people’s hip pocket 
and all that bullshit and crap It used to irritate me 
but I firmly believe that that s the best way to distribute 
the product because that’s the best way that the consumer 
is going to get a good product By letting the big 
supermarkets do it the way they want to do it, here we go 
again Once they control it then they’ll control the 
price, and they’ll control all the sales The little 
outlets and the liquor stores and everybody else won’t be 
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able to compete with them The little liquor store can buy 
the beer from the wholesaler at the same price as the 
supermarket Now there are a lot of items when it’s fine 
if they’re not so perishable if they don’t need to be 
taken care of m terms of quality and all that stuff 
That’s what I didn’t like about milk 
Did the supermarkets lobby for all this stuff* 7 
Oh sure 

What would they lobby through* 7 What was their organization 
there* 7 Who were the liquor interests because obviously 

Well, there was the breweries number one and the 
wholesalers who were the distributors to distribute the 
beer Then there are the retailers The liquor stores are 
on the side of the wholesalers and the breweries but the 
big majors are of course on the side 
So you had a divided liquor interest, then, basically 
Oh sure 

That’s one of the things that’s come out of this interview 
already, including our previous talk when you described the 
dairy industry You have always said you thought dairy 

One of Jerry Brown’s [lieutenants C* 7 )] Baxter Rice threw 
that rule out, and I threatened to get legislation passed 
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to put it in the statutes And I did I had it 
successfully passed and all the way ready to go to the 
governor’s desk When the governor saw it was going to 
come down to his desk he told Baxter Rice "Put that damn 
rule back 1 don’t want this bill I would prefer to have 
it under regulations rather than statutes " Well, he put 
the rule back m 

Why did he want to take it out m the first place* 7 Because 
it was kind of a trendy sort of thing* 7 
Well his argument was that it s a free enterprise and 
everybody gets the beer as cheap as they can and sell it as 
cheap as they can It’s a free enterprise thing That may 
be all right m liquor but it’s not all right with beer 
There is a difference You can spoil it You can buy bad 

batches The same thing will happen with milk I don’t 
like what happened there I was against it but it 
happened I had ray philosophical attitudes about how I saw 
things Of course not everybody agreed with me, and 
that’s a very normal situation Those were all the things 
that I dealt with m terms of the liquor thing 
Racetracks 

Then there was the horse racing thing where the state 
gets—god I don t know what they get now but at the time 
they were getting somewhere m the neighborhood of $25 
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[million] or $30 million a year from the racing industry 
for nothing They just collected it as fees for them 
running their races I carried a bill one time that 
decreased the amount of money the state got and gave that 
money to the industry 

That must have been very popular with the industry 
Oh, I took a lot of gas over that, but I believed I was 
right The reason I believed I was right was because the 
only method by which the industry can get revenue either 
the racetracks or the horsemen was by taking so much out 
of each dollar that people bet At the time, they were 
taking out somewhere in the neighborhood of eighteen, 
nineteen or twenty cents out of each dollar Well, there 
was no question that the more you take out of the amount 
people bet, the less money they bet It always works that 
way So at some point we had to stop taking money out of 
the bettor’s dollar I had the horse racing board and the 
industry get together and come up with some other way to 
deal with this problem I knew that the industry had to 
have more money Costs go up and all this other stuff so 
there was no doubt that they had to have more money We 
had to protect the state’s interest on the amount of money 
we received The horse racing board and the industry came 


up with a scheme which I agreed to I carried the bill 
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where the state would receive less fees, we would reduce 
the amount of percentage that the state charges them so 
that they could pump more money into the industry, and m 
exchange for that we would give them more racing dates so 
that we could make up for the money that we lost 
Ultimately I turned out to be right again The state did 
come out very very well 
With the increased racing 7 

With the increased racing and the decreased fees, it 
decreased the amount of money that we charged the bettor 
The betting went up and the industry made more money, and 
the state got more money 

You said you took a lot of gas from this Can you describe 
that 7 

Oh, Jesus I took a lot of heat over that It was 
nothing It was just the right thing to do It was a very 

important thing to do and it’s worked well The Little 

Hoover Commission [Commission for California State 
Government Organization and Economy] which I sat on for a 
couple of years and got so sick of it I stepped down It 
was disgusting I didn t like it One of my colleagues put 
in a bill that would have destroyed my bill under the old 
law When he presented the bill before the committee I 
was no longer chairman I was speaker pro tern He didn’t 
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even get a motion or a second It didn’t get anything [He 

was] totally unaware, just thought it was a good public 

thing to do The Little Hoover Commission had got involved 

m it, didn t know what the hell we were doing, had no idea 

what they were doing 

Did Jerry Brown sign your bill* 7 

Yes 

Was it difficult to get his support* 7 

No No, it was the right thing to do, and they understood 
that The papers thought, "Oh, boy, are we going to get 
this guy now' ' It didn’t work 
What year was this* 7 
I think it was m 1980 

OK so it was around the second or third year of your 
chairmanship of Governmental Organization 
I think it was my last year my last term In 1982, I was 
elected speaker pro tern so it was in my fifth and sixth 
year 

Impact of Campaign Contributions 

Would you say that that committee is what they would call a 
"juice committee [one that receives large campaign 
contributions from private interests]* 7 
It’s a "juice” committee yes 
Is it one of the major ones* 7 
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Sure, like Finance and Insurance, like Ways and Means, like 

"Rev and Tax" [Assembly Committee on Revenue and Taxation] 

How many members would be on that committee 9 

Well the first time I was chairman I think I had seven 

and it went up as high as eleven 

Of which what two-thirds would be Democrats' 7 

It was always a majority I can’t tell you exactly No 

it wouldn’t be two-thirds, but it would be a majority 

People would get large contributions from the various 

interests involved presumably 9 

Yes Never solicit them though 

They wouldn’t have to presumably because they were such a 
major committee Then you would get contributions and you 
would give as much as you could to colleagues 9 
Yes because I never spent any on myself on my own 
campaigns 

Would the lobbyists ever ask you who they ought to give 
money to rather than give it to you 9 

No I suppose people asked the speaker questions like 
that but no they never asked me I sat in on our 
campaign committees but I never was all that heavily 
involved m it I detested that I didn’t like it I’ve 


said this before to you, but campaigns and the cost of 
campaigns by this time were really beginning to bug me 
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It must have been an increasingly large liability 
I could see it coming I could see bad things coming I 
really believed that the high costs of campaigns were going 
to bring this system down and I still believe that 
So it was becoming an increasing preoccupation for the 
individual members' 7 

Yes It’s difficult it’s very difficult As much as it 
costs to get elected it’s almost impossible for anybody to 
come m and try to take on an incumbent It’s very 
difficult if not impossible How can you raise that much 
money* 7 There is one way If an incumbent of either party 
happens to have fallen on bad times and looks 
vulnerable—he has to look extremely vulnerable and he has 
to look real easy to beat—then the party on the othei side 
of the aisle will pour a lot of money into this guy who 
happens to be nominated But that’s the only way 
A strong incumbent, basically, should never lose 
To get back to times when you could enter a race and have 
some degree of a chance on the issues doesn’t even exist 
anymore It doesn’t exist because you can’t mount enough 
money to get that message out It just costs too much 
money 

How much money would you say we’re talking about in an 
incumbent’s war chest these days' 7 How much are they able 
to hold onto and raise at this point, individuals' 7 
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Well, it depends The guys who raise money can raise, 
probably $200 000 on the average m one term 
In the assembly 9 

Yes On the average which means others can raise a lot 
more The speaker, of course, can raise $2 million Some 
members can raise $400 000 or $500,000 some maybe a little 
more Some can raise nothing They depend on the 
leadership to give them the money There are guys that 
have been there for years and years and years and years and 
years who still depend on the leadership to finance them 
with money because they just don’t have the ability to 
raise money It’s a difficult difficult thing That is 
the most evil thing m politics today 

It certainly sounds like it It certainly sounds like it 
began to create its own atmosphere there, and it was pretty 
disturbing to a lot of people 

Like I said, you have a party m power and a party trying 
to get that power It’s obvious to everybody that the only 
way this party can hold the power and this party can get 
that power is with money There’s something wrong with 
that You look at the campaign statements and the party 
in power looks at the party m the minority and says "My 
god, they’re raising money We d better raise more " 

Then the original party has to of course, 
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When most of that money comes from a special interest that 
has an axe to grind, that’s bad That’s not good 
Something’s got to be done There has to be a limit 
There has to be a prohibition of transferring funds There 
has to be some form of public financing 

You mean transfer between candidates between politicians 9 

Between members 

There is increasing talk of 

Let them raise their own 

Assembly Democratic Caucus 

Let me ask you about the caucus, which is related I was 
going to ask you a few questions like, presumably the 
fifty-seven members starting in 1974, the caucus must have 
been raucous let s say Including discussions of campaign 
money and issues, what was the caucus like in those days 9 
It wasn’t too bad really If there were fifty-seven 
members today, they wouldn’t be able to deal with it But 
at that time we really didn t have the new generation of 
politicians coming in quite yet so it wasn’t really that 
bad We had our conservative Democrats and the moderates 
and we had the liberals, but we really didn’t have a 
problem in those days m the seventies It worked pretty 
smoothly, as I said earlier We had our little private 
concerns our gripes and things like that, but nothing 
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serious There wasn’t any challenge to the speaker There 
really weren’t any problems Our caucuses ran pretty 
smoothly Most of the arguments would be on little things, 
like should we have free ice cream anymore in the lounge 
because the press got hold of the fact that we had free ice 
cream [Laughter] 

It clearly became a major scandal, right 9 
Dumb things like that There was a TV reporter I don’t 
know where he was from—I think it was m the Bay area 
somewhere—who would do stories on little things like that 
and Leo would take all these things seriously He’d say, 
’Well, I think we d better stop having these or we’re 
going to have to pay so much a week or so much a month " 
What was the attitude of the members toward that 9 
Bullshit' [Laughter] Stop it It’s stupid I mean, for 
god sake But outside of little things like that there 

really wasn’t anything It ran pretty smoothly Today, 
where you have a fairly large number of new generation 
members now—I say ’’new generation" like my children’s 
generation, not mine—there’s a new generation up there 
There really is like there is in most places now—on the 
staffs, in the houses, the Third House There are a lot of 
new, young lobbyists There’s a whole new generation 
beginning Now there it gets a little wilder than it was 
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then because you have all this young blood that's just full 
of energy 

Are you saying in the late seventies or the early eighties' 7 
No, I'm saying m the mid-eightles just before I left in 
1982 1983, 1984 In 1984 it really started 

Oh that's very interesting So there were a lot of new 
ideas in 1974 but not necessarily a new generation 
A lot of new ideas There was no new generation then In 
1984 we got the [Assemblyman] Burt [M ] Margolins and the 
[Assemblyman] Steve Peaces and the [Assemblyman] Rusty 
Areiases and the [Assemblyman] Gary [A ] Condits and 
[Assemblyman Charles M ] Chuck Calderons Bright young 
guys full of ambition, just waiting for the old guard to 
stumble and move m There is a liberal faction, and 
there s a conservative faction and here s Willie in the 
middle trying to keep everybody happy I don't envy him at 
all Willie himself is an amazing guy for holding onto the 
speakership as long as he has But it wasn't that 
difficult then It never got to be a problem here again 
until we got to the part about the attempted takeover The 
caucuses were not a big problem 

Now, just before we get to that, which I want to get to 
next you did allude just a few minutes ago to child abuse 
how you started to get interested in that Maybe we could 


trace that for awhile 
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Child Abuse Legislation 

That was the highlight of my whole political career the 
child abuse program I had done some work with autistic 
children, funding for autistic children, which I happen to 
be very proud of We have some really good programs in 
this state now for autistic kids that are working extremely 
well Just to see the results of a great majority of these 
kids is fantastic That got me wanting to do more in the 
children’s area The whole children’s thing was something 
that I was interested in from the very beginning, and the 
autistic funding program was the first thing that I did 
that was successful 

How did you get interested in that m the first placed 

In the autistic program 9 

Yes 

Well like I said I was always interested in kids’ 
programs We had the Barbara Dawson School which is in 
this area They were m Lakewood for a long time They’ve 
moved to Downey now, and they ve got a number of other 
schools and there are still other schools who had a 
fantastic program for autistic kids It was a great 
program if they had the money They had no way to fund 
it They were almost closed down It took me a couple of 
years, but I got funding for them, and that funding kept 
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growing Now they have a tremendous autistic program for 
kids These kids are coming out great It’s fantastic 
So I’m really happy with that 

Then in 1981 or 1982—it was 1982, I think—when I 
became pro tern and I got away from my duties as chairman 
of the committee and found more time I devoted 
practically all my legislative time to child abuse We 
spent a year doing research When I say "we M I mean I and 
my staff It was just I and my staff We spent a year 
doing research on child abuse all kinds of child 
abuse—physical, mental sexual all kinds of child abuse 
All kinds of abuse of latchkey kids After doing a year of 
study on it we decided to start m, in the legislative 
field We were going to hold hearings We held three 
hearings in a period of one year one in Los Angeles one 
m San Diego and one in Sacramento We had about 
seventy-two witnesses, I think Abused kids One of the 
witnesses was the actress’s daughter— Mommie Dearest 
Christina Crawford Joan Crawford’s daughter She was one 
of our abused witnesses We had abusers as witnesses 
parents that were abusers We had witnesses from law 
enforcement, from the medical profession, from the teaching 
profession, education We had witnesses from all over We 
held those three hearings We put all the information 
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together that we got done m our study and all the 
information we got m our programs We had a mailing list 
to keep everybody that was interested abreast of what we 
were doing 

Then, the following year, after I got reelected m 
1982, we started with our legislative program We zeroed 
in mostly on physical abuse because it was obviously the 
most prevalent of all the abuses We knew we couldn t do 
everything at once, so we zeroed m on that I went to 
Willie Brown, and I asked him to set up a select committee 
on child abuse This was when I was holding the hearings 
He did and he gave me the committee I had a hell of a 
time getting anybody to want to serve on the committee 
Nobody was interested in serving on child abuse I mean 
where’s the political romance in that* 7 Nobody was 
interested Finally I just said "Look let me just use 
your name so I can get a committee set up, and I’ll do all 
the work You won’t have to show your face 1 That s 
pretty much how it worked in the beginning So we did 
that As a package, we introduced twenty-nine bills in the 
assembly m 1982 During the 1982-1983 term, we got passed 
and signed into law twenty-two of those twenty-nine bills 
that dealt with education reporting funding for 
counseling, which was to be the most important one of all 
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and numerous other bills dealing with all kinds of 
different areas We had classes m schools on child 
abuse [We had] a lot of bills dealing with reporting, 
from protecting people who report child abuse incidents to 
civil litigation and lawsuits and things like that 
SONENSHEIN Do any of the bills bear your name 9 

VICENCIA We had bills prohibiting lawsuits of anyone who reports a 

case so we got off to a real good start Then the 

McMartm thing hit OK 9 As it turned out that damn 

McMartin^ thing really set us back because now every 
politician and every media entity—even the media which I 
couldn’t get interested One of the bills that I got 
passed during that first year was where you can check off 
on your state income tax to donate a dollar two dollars 
whatever you want, on your income tax I tried to get the 
media to do some publicity on it and they wouldn’t do it 
I couldn’t get any of them to do it So I cut the tape 
myself I spent about $2 500 of my own money cut the tape 
myself, and the only TV stations that did it were m 
Sacramento They did it I couldn’t get any Los Angeles 
stations I really was upset about that Then when the 
McMartin thing hit hell the media and the politicians 

1 The McMartin Pre-School Molestation Case first became public 
September 15, 1983 with the arrest of Raymond Buckey an employee of the 
McMartin Pre-School Manhattan Beach 
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and everybody were all over child abuse All of a sudden 
everybody was a champion on child abuse because it was now 
a popular thing to do The McMartin thing—"Let’s come 
down on those suckers for doing that to those kids " But 
it set us back in trying to constructively deal with this 
whole problem of child abuse It took another term before 
we could finally get some of these crazy people 
some of the bills that they introduced up there were 
outrageous Just crazy things 
What sort of things 9 

Oh, man, the penalties for people It caused so much havoc 
that there were at least four five maybe half a dozen 
incidents of people getting reported for abusing children 
that really had no business being reported 
Just hysteria 

Yes but it ruined them It ruined them All because of 
that McMartin thing I’m not suggesting that the McMartin 
thing shouldn’t have happened but the way it was handled 
by the media and others really caused a lot of people to 
get hurt when they shouldn t have been hurt Of course we 
had passed bills that protected people who would report 
things, not realizing that this kind of abuse would 
happen That finally has been calmed down, and now it’s no 
longer a big thing with the media, so the politicians kind 
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of back off of it Sunny Mojonnier is a member of the 
assembly and she is carrying on our work m child abuse 
I’m still active in the private sector with it We did a 
lot especially with funding I’m very proud of the 
counseling programs that are going on in the counties 
It’s improved a lot The cases m Los Angeles County went 
up 47 percent, not because there was any more child abuse 
going on but there were more cases being reported With 
the counseling programs and everything that we’re doing, 
it’s a lot better now than it was There’s a long way to 
go with it but we were only the second state that had any 
kind of committee dealing with child abuse at the time that 
I started 

What was the first* 7 

Texas We were only the second The report that we put 
together from those hearings and from the study that we did 
on it is being asked for all over the country by 
legislatures 

I asked a few minutes ago was there any legislation that 
has your name on it associated with any of this" 7 
Oh sure 

For my notes, any particular titles, coauthor or anything* 7 
Oh, yes, I was coauthor of a number of bills I’ll tell 


you, of those twenty-nine bills I only authored about half 
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a dozen of them I farmed them out to a lot of other guys, 
different people who were interested m carrying them I 
never used it as any kind of a publicity thing I never 
did 

It’s certainly a very popular thing to do now 

The only thing I asked the media to do was to publicize the 

thing about the checkoffs 

Again, until the McMartin thing happened, it sounds like 
your hearings were probably not heavily covered by the 
media like they would be now 

Are you kidding" 7 Channel 7 [KABC] covered the one in Los 
Angeles They never did see it, though it was never on 
TV I asked them "Show it because we need all the 
publicity we can get ’ Then after the McMartin thing hit, 
hell they were all over us, our select committee Where 
was the information—then they were interested, but I can’t 
give them any more than a D for the way they handled the 
whole thing 

It’s amazing how now you’d think that there is no child 
abuse anymore because it’s not being covered by the media 
Since no one’s talking about it now, you’d think 
Oh, no That’s not right That’s not true I don’t think 
that there’s any question that there’s much more awareness 
now There’s a tremendous amount of awareness now It’s 


1,000 percent better 
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So it had some good impact, even all the wild publicity and 
everything 

Oh yes Of course, it had to happen There are people 
abusing children The question I asked is I said "What 
the hell 7 This crap’s been going on for decades How come 
all of a sudden now you re finally giving it some 
publicity 7 " 

So you think without that one incident this problem would 
have festered for many more years 

Yes, I told them in a press conference I said "What the 
hell happened to you guys 7 This stuff’s been going on for 
a long time Where were you guys 7 " 

What did they say 7 

Well you know their response was, "Well uh er uh 
" [Laughter] 

It’s a good question to ask though 

But when I got into the problem with the FPPC, it didn’t 
take them very long to get on my case 
Did you ask them that, too 7 

No There are times when you can’t talk to the media but 
let me tell you, you never fight with them 
It doesn’t pay right 7 

No, you don’t get the last word But I have to give the 
media decent ratings because politics is not an easy thing 
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to cover It’s not an easy area for the media to cover 
It s an important area because of the necessity of getting 
the message out to the people, out to the public, and yet, 
they can only deal with the part that politicians want to 
tell them It’s hard for them to get politicians to tell 
them things The politicians, of course only want to tell 
them the good side of anything So it’s a tough beat to 
cover I think those guys at least in Sacramento, which 
is really the only area that I’m familiar with do a 
relatively good job The media, like any other segment, 
has people that they wish they didn’t have in it, but 
generally, by and laige, a great great majority of those 
guys do I think a hell of a job 
OK let me stop this now 
Side B] 
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[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

SONENSHEIN We are going to continue tonight by following a 

chronological path and trace the famous speakership battle 
which began m 1979 m California one of the great 
speakership battles of all time m which Mr Vicencia was 
closely involved I think I should turn the microphone 
over to you to talk a little bit about the background of 
that and what happened Take as long as it takes it’s a 
very important story 

VII ASSEMBLY SPEAKER STRUGGLES 

Leo McCarthy versus Howard Berman 

VICENCIA I don t know whether we had this on tape the last time, but 

I mentioned some of the quibbling that went on by some of 
the members because of the way they thought Leo McCarthy 
was handling the speakership I guess from the outside 
looking in it would seem like a lot of petty gripes about 
how some of the members were being treated There were 
accusations that the speaker made promises to some of them 
about chairmanships and things like that, and those 
promises allegedly weren’t kept Whether that’s true or 
not I really don t know about that because I never had 
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that problem with the speaker The speaker never promised 
me anything that he couldn’t deliver I disagreed with him 
on some things For example, when I was chairman of the 
Governmental Organization Committee, he wanted to split the 
committee and take some of the areas of responsibility out 
and put them m some of the other committees, and I didn t 
want to do that The compromise that we came to is that he 
would try it for one term and if it didn t work then he 
would put the areas of responsibilities back on the 
committee He kept that promise It didn’t work out well 
so after the first term that I had the committee which was 
my third term m office all those areas of responsibility 
came back to the committee So I didn’t have that kind of 
a problem with him that some of them suggested that they 
had 

There were others that felt very strongly about Leo 
McCarthy being the speaker Howard Berman kept getting all 
these complaints He was the majority leader and he was 
the guy that all these guys with complaints kept going to 
They were complaining and complaining and complaining 
until finally, there were enough complaints that a number 
of them urged Howard to challenge Speaker McCarthy for the 
speakership That was Howard’s first mistake to listen to 
that Whether he knew it was a mistake or whether he 
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didn’t is something at least some of us who were supporters 
of McCarthy will maybe never know Howard could have 
easily just—well maybe not easily—but the prudent thing 
to do and the wise thing to do would have been to gather 
his troops and say ’Look fellows, all we’ve got to do is 
wait another year and I’ll be speaker " 

Why wait another year * 7 

Well because Leo McCarthy wanted to make his move 
Oh, because of his wanting to run for statewide office 
He wanted to make his move Well the answer to that was 
'No he’s just saying that, but he’s really not going to do 
it He’s only trying to survive the speakership and he’s 

not going to do it " I understand—and I wasn’t present at 
the meeting—that Leo and Howard met after the attempt had 
been made, a coup if you will, had been made on the 
speaker and he said ’’Look Howard I’m leaving I’m 
going to leave I want to run for statewide office You 
can be speaker then, and I will support you,” which 
apparently he had agreed to do But they wouldn t buy 
that They wanted the speakership now They thought they 
had the votes They thought they had the votes for the 
speakership In terms of the number of members that we 
had which I believe at the time was forty-eight members 
They thought they had some twenty-six members on their 
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side and they did They had twenty-six on their side, so 
they thought they had the membership So they went into 
the caucus and said, ’’We’ve got twenty-six members You’ve 
only got twenty-two so we think that we should be 
speaker " I said, ’’Now, wait a minute It doesn t take 
twenty-six members to be speaker it takes forty-one and 
you don’t have forty-one votes " 'Well this is the way 
we’ve always done it ” Well that is the way we d always 
done it when there wasn’t a speaker in office, yes That 
was the case the majority m the caucus Whoever had the 
majority of votes, we would all rally behind that That’s 
normally the way you do it But since we were dealing with 
an incumbent speaker that’s not quite the way you do it 
You have to have forty-one members I had gone on a trip 
to Israel at that time This was in 1976 I believe it 
was I had gone to Israel 
In 1979, I think 

No No, it was my first—no 1979 You’re right It was 
1979 I’m sorry It was my second trip to Israel When I 
came back Howard wanted to meet with me at my district 
office which he did I had heard about what was 
happening So he came to my district office and met with 
me I said, "Howard before you say anything at all, I 
don’t want you to tell me anything that you don’t want Leo 
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McCarthy or the rest of us who support him to know ' He 
says "Well I just want to talk to you, give you the 
reasons why I want to be speaker and why this is going 
on " He told me all the things that I just told you, and I 
said "Howard I am not going to go against Leo McCarthy, 
although I have some gripes myself There are gripes, but 
my complaints aren't m the category of being large enough 
that I think we should do something as dangerous as 
attempting to remove the speaker because of that There 
has to be some other way Why are you attempting to do 
this now when you have an opportunity to be speaker next 
year'*" He says, "Well, all my supporters are so angry 
about what’s going on, they want to make a move now and as 
their leader, I have to stay with that " I said, 'Well, 
Howard it takes forty-one votes to be speaker, and you 
don't have forty-one votes There s no way that I can 
support you " He understood, but he didn't like it There 
were a number of motions on the floor to vacate the chair 
all of which failed Almost every time we had session the 
motion would be made 

Now were you in the caucus or on the general floor 9 

On the floor 

On the total floor OK 

The motion would be made to vacate the chair, and the votes 


would always fall short This went on and on and on 
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through the year of 1980 At the same time, we were having 
the campaigns They ran a number of candidates against 
Democrat incumbents who would support Howard 
So m primaries 

They defeated Jack Fenton in the primary for example with 
[Matthew G ] Marty Martinez They ran [Richard E ] Dick 
Floyd against a Republican incumbent and won that 
campaign We lost a couple of candidates on our side 
Do you remember who some of the people were who were lost 9 
They weren’t defeated by any primary incumbents We lost a 
couple of them in the general election Consequently 
Howard then assumed that he had a majority again in the 
assembly to unseat Leo McCarthy when we went back in 
because we had to vote for a new speaker It’s a little 
bit different ball game now It wasn t a question of 

vacating the chair this time we had to elect a new speaker 
So procedurally 

We went back December of 1980 At that time I think he 
had supposedly twenty-eight We had gone down to 
forty-six We had lost two seats so he had twenty-eight 
and we had eighteen, or he had twenty-six and we had 
twenty, something like that Well there were some changes 
made [Assemblyman] Curtis [R ] Tucker came back to Leo 
McCarthy’s side No, not Curtis Tucker Bruce Young came 
back to McCarthy’s side Richard Alatorre and Art Torres 
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came back to McCarthy’s side McCarthy had—well I’m 

getting a little ahead of myself They didn’t come back to 

McCarthy’s side After the elections and we lost two 

members, McCarthy had decided to step down He was not 

going to attempt to run again So we had to find another 

candidate We were all m agreement that we were not going 

to support Howard Berman because of what happened 

Even if the caucus supported him you would not support him 

on the floor 9 That still held, right 9 

Willie Brown Becomes Speaker Negotiating with the 

Republicans 

No, we weren’t sure that that was going to be the case 
With Bruce Young coming back to that camp and Torres and 
Alatorre coming back to that camp, we were now twenty-three 
to twenty-three, and that’s the way it stayed There was 
one abstention [Thomas M ] Tom Hannigan would vote for 
neither Willie Brown nor Howard Berman At that point, I 
was asked by some of the more moderate Democrats to run for 
the speakership At this point Willie Brown was now 
negotiating with the Republicans He was already 
negotiating with the Republicans because it looked like 
there was going to be a stalemate in the Democratic caucus, 
and as it turned out that’s exactly what it was 


Everybody was a hard vote for their individual speaker and 
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for their individual candidate and there was nobody else 
you could shake, you could move So those were hard 
numbers 

There are twenty-three for Brown by this point Brown had 
already entered the race 
We had 

Willie had his solid twenty-three 

Yes twenty-three for Brown Forty-seven, I guess we had 
because Tom Hannigan was not going to vote for either one 
He had decided it, and there was no way to change his 
mind I and Willie Brown met with the Republicans The 
idea was to make me speaker but Willie Brown and I met 
after that meeting and I said, "No, there’s no way I’ll 
meet the conditions of the Republicans " 

What were those conditions'* 

Oh some of the conditions were "You have to appoint an 
equal amount of Republican chairmen " We would have to 
relieve [Louis J ] Lou Papan of the chairmanship of Rules 
The speaker no longer will assign bills to the committees 
that will be done by the Rules Committee There were a 
number of things and I absolutely would not do it I 
would not do it So I told Willie "You go, and I’ll 

support you I think everybody else in our group will 
support you " The decision was made We met our caucus 
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met, and we decided to back Willie Brown We got an 
agreement with the Republicans, and that was it 
The agreement was along those lines 9 He agreed to what you 
would not agree to 9 

Just about Lou Papan stayed on as chairman of Rules The 
Rules Committee did assign bills He agieed to assign 
their members to the committees They could choose which 
committees the Republicans would be on, and that they would 
get ’x' amount of chairmanships So Willie increased the 
number of committees and satisfied the Republicans on their 
chairmanships, but he was able to keep Lou Papan on as 
chairman If I was going to be speaker, I was not going to 
be dictated to by the opposing party as to how I was going 
to run the speakership I would not have anything to do 
with that However there were other things that were much 
more important to me and one was that I did not want to be 
speaker because I did not want to spend twelve months out 
of the year up there [Sacramento] and jeopardize my 
interests down here I had to spend enough time down here 
to maintain my own personal interests We went into the 
caucus on that first Monday m December in 1980 We took a 
vote, and it was twenty-three to twenty-three with one 
abstention, and that’s the way it stayed We argued back 
and forth then we said, "Forget it It’s all over with 
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We ve got the vote, so let’s go on the floor * We went on 

the floor A motion was made for Willie Brown A motion 

was made for Howard Berman Willie won it with half the 

Democrats and all the Republicans 

So Republicans stayed united on that vote 

They stayed united So Willie became speaker Of course 

what everybody seemed to forget the Republicans, I 

suppose if they would have thought about it they could 

have used reapportionment as a great hammer over the 

speakership, but they didn’t think about that 

With the reapportionment coming up within a very short time 

Yes sure The reapportionment was coming up 

They didn’t ask for anything about reapportionment 

They could have said "We don’t want any of our members to 

get axed We want districts for all our members just like 

you’re going to have for all your members " They never 

thought anything about it 

They didn t even ask* 7 They didn t bring it up 7 
No They were concerned about the budget for 
reapportionment 

But not the substance of the reapportionraent 

Budget’s no problem you guys have your budget and we have 


our budget, just like we always did 
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Would Brown have given them something on reapportionment if 
they had demanded it* 7 

Well we’ll never know But that would have been a hell of 
a hammer, right* 7 Willie never raised the issue, and I 
never raised the issue None of us raised the issue We 
just looked at each other and said "Well that’s the way 
it is They’re not smart enough to do it " They didn’t, 
but that would have been a hell of a hammer That could 
have been something that could have brought a third party 
into it, unless Willie was willing to give it to them 
That would have been a difficult thing to give away because 
you might lose enough Democrats 
That’s right 

It would have been pretty tough So the fact that the 
Republicans would not go for Howard Berman under any 
circumstances, they just wouldn’t do that 
Why* 7 

I don’t know, they just wouldn’t They would not support 
Howard Berman The Republicans would not support Howard 
Berman 

Did he approach them as well and just get rebuffed* 7 
I think because in the 1976—I’m trying to remember They 
knew Howard s relation with [Congressman Henry A ] Waxman 
and there were real bad vibes between the Republicans and 
Waxman over reapportionment already and congress 
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So they felt he would not serve their interests at all 9 
Not at all That s the impression that everyone got, 
myself included If they had raised that issue and Willie 
Brown couldn t have done anything with it, and Howard knows 
he can’t get it, then Howard might have supported a third 
party Democrat If I would have been so interested m that 
without any of those other things, I could have been that 
third party [candidate] just by telling the Republicans 
"Hey you guys are screwing up Go after this 
reapportionment thing ” 

Then by that being brought up, it would split the caucus 
Yes Yes, then I could split the caucus, and I could get 
the speakership But Willie and I were the only two that 
really knew about that They never raised the issue, so 
they never got what they wanted Then, of course later 
on [Assemblyman Robert W J Bob Naylor who was the 
minority leader after [Assemblywoman Carol] Hallett left, 
was accusing us of reneging on our deal with him on 
reapportionment Fortunately, both Willie and I were m 
the meeting and so were a couple of other Republicans so 
he got 

He claimed that you had made an offer on reapportionment 9 
No he didn’t claim that He claimed that we reneged on 
our deal on reapportionment, which we didn’t We did not 
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Consequently, his caucus was to find out that he was lying, 
and then he was ultimately going to be thrown over as 
minority leader and [Patrick J ] Pat Nolan would take over 
How did they decide he was lyings Because of the 
Republicans who had been m the meeting 7 
He exposed it himself He just screwed it up so bad 
negotiating the thing Of course, Carol Hallett was out 
already, so Naylor was the one that was going to get all 
the heat But he was part of that negotiation He took 
all the heat and he was ultimately going to get beat over 
that That’s really what defeated him It was 
interesting, but it was the worst time that I went 
through I think every Democratic member in that house—at 
the time the Republicans had a field day with it—for the 
Democrats, that was the worst time that I think we all went 
through 

What was it like 7 

It was terrible* I mean, here you were m the house It s 
bad enough when you’re arguing philosophical issues with 
the Republicans but here was a personal issue between the 
Democrats Guys that we were close to, then all of a 
sudden we’re not even talking to each other It made it a 
very difficult thing m the caucuses and everywhere else 
It made it a very difficult way to work with people You 
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can’t do it We found ourselves talking with Republicans 
and not talking to our own Democratic colleagues 
So it became almost a personal 

Not almost, it was It was very personal That fact that 
Howard and his people went after Democratic colleagues in 
the primaries like Jack Fenton and myself—yes they 
attempted to go after me They attempted to get a black 
woman from Compton to run against me in the primary 
They went out and recruited her and suggested that she run 
They tried to recruit her but she wouldn’t go She 
wouldn’t run against me 
Who was that 9 Do you recall 9 

Oh god She was on the school board I can’t remember 

her name A very popular young lady at the time but I 

can’t remember her name 
You don’t mean Rita Walters 9 

No no This was m Compton But she would not do it 
She was a supporter of mine She wouldn’t do it They 
couldn’t get anybody to run against me They tried with 
her So obviously I didn t forget that It was not to 
be But they defeated Jack Fenton [fifty-ninth assembly 
district] which really got us upset That was one of the 
reasons that Alatorre and Torres turned away from him 
Out of anger over that 9 
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Yes They tried it with a couple of other guys, but it 
didn’t work—[ 9 ] and [Assemblyman Chester B ] Chet Wray 
at the time and it didn’t work That really angered us 
Even those of us who would have probably gone along with 
Howard, eventually if Leo had decided to step down that 
absolutely just split the caucus right in half 
You say that people just were not on speaking terms, hardly 
on speaking terms at all Were they cordial* 7 
Well, it was a very cold thing at best When the elections 
were over and leo stepped down and we got into the Willie 
Brown/Howard Berman thing then it was a little bit easier 
for some of us 

Who ran the business without the speaker* 7 Who was the pro 
tern during that short period 9 

There was no short period Leo was the speaker up until 
the morning of the new session when Willie was sworn m 
Oh-h-h So all these negotiations were before the new 
session began 9 

Yes this was all during the 1980 campaign OK 9 So now 
the campaigns are over The new legislature gets seated on 
the first Monday—I can’t tell you what the date was—but 
the first Monday m December of 1980 we get sworn in 
So all the other stuff had been done before that all the 


negotiations 9 
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Yes right Leo was the speaker until the last day of 
November and the next morning when we got sworn m that’s 
when we elected our officers When it got down to the 
Willie Brown and Howard Berman thing, then it wasn’t quite 
as bad Of course, after Willie won then everything came 
back m place Everything was fine It took no time at 
all Everybody was so relieved that it was over with Of 
course, after it was over with and Howard knew he wasn’t 
going to be speaker Howard’s move and [Assemblyman 
Meldon E ] Mel Levine’s move were to get a congressional 
seat California had, I think, two or three more new seats 
m congress after that reapportionment They decided to go 
for congress and they spent all their time doing that We 
really didn’t hear from them after that In 1982, they ran 
for congress 

Vicencia as Speaker pro tern 

I ran for pro tern in 1982 and Willie ran again for 
speaker m 1982 I didn’t change my position m anyway 
The Republicans wanted me to be chairman of Rules when I 
didn’t want to speaker I didn t want to be chairman of 
Rules I wouldn’t agree to that because I wasn’t going to 
replace Lou Papan by getting him bumped off 


SONENSHEIN 


But they preferred you to Lou Papan' 7 
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Yes I think they would have accepted me as speaker and 
they accepted me as pro tem It’s kind of interesting In 
1982, when the Republicans tried to cut a new deal with 
Willie Brown and he wouldn’t cut it with them he won the 
speakership on a partisan vote, and I won the [speaker] pro 
tem on a unanimous vote He was very upset about that So 
from 1982 to 1984 wasn’t too much fun Bob Naylor was to 
fall, and Pat Nolan was to be the new minority leader He 
and Willie have since then worked a lot better than Bob 
Naylor did 

Who was pro tem between 1980 and 1982 then 9 
Leo McCarthy 

Now, I’m confused He went from speaker to speaker pro 
tem Is that a traditional thing to do 9 
No Not really, but he had to do something m those two 
years while he was waiting to run again because he stayed 
in the assembly for two more yeais He ran for the 
assembly m 1980 He probably wouldn’t have run for the 
assembly m 1980 if he hadn’t got into this battle with 
Howard If Howard would have not taken him on, he might 
very well have stepped down and not run again 
As far back as 1980, in preparation for his statewide run 
m 1982 So was it sort of ceremonial that he was pro tem 
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then just to keep his visibility up 9 In the meantime he 

could work on his campaign 

Yes exactly That’s exactly what it was 

So you were m effect, running for an open seat The pro 
tern seat was open m 1982 with him running for statewide 
office then 
Yes 

Vicencia Nearly Compromise Speaker 

Could we go back a bit? There’s one thing I really want to 
focus on The negotiations that you guys conducted with 
the Republicans in the months before December of 1980 
Could you really get into details as far as who 
participated and what happened and how it went 
These negotiations were after the elections 
Between the beginning of November and the beginning of 
December? 

Yes There was just a month in there that we met with 
them Since our caucus was hopelessly deadlocked at least 
the way we counted and the way Howard’s people counted it 
the Republicans obviously were going to play a role in who 
was going to be speaker They knew that They weren’t too 

smart at negotiating, but they knew that Willie and I met 

with them 

At whose initiative? 
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At their initiative 
Carol Hallett 

They wanted to meet with Willie and me They wanted to 

meet with Willie and Willie wanted me to meet with them 

because at that point Willie didn’t feel like he was going 

to give up his personal time to be speaker 

So he, at that time was still considering the notion that 

you might be the person to be speaker 

Right 

And you were considering the notion that he was going to be 
the speaker 

Yes and we both knew that 
And you were alive as a choice 

And I knew that I could push Willie, nudge him a little 
bit, and he would go for it This was something that he 
would like to have had because he tried it twice before 
Well, he tried it once and a feeble attempt after that He 

never made it so this was obviously something that he 
really would have liked We met with them that night and 
the negotiations were that they would support either Willie 
Brown or myself if they could have a number of committee 
chairmanships They wanted to appoint their own members to 
the committees The speaker appoints them, but they wanted 
to recommend who is on the committees They wanted Lou 
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Papan off as Rules Committee, and they wanted the bills 
assigned by the Rules Committee rather than by the 
speaker This is sort of like the way the senate does it 
They were trying to get the thing more like the senate 
where the Rules Committee really had the control 
Who was speaking for the Republicans' 7 
Carol Hallett and Bob Naylor 

Those were the only two people, it was the four of you* 7 
No They had [Edward] Ed Rollins at the time who was to 
become President Reagan’s guy, and he was at the time the 
chief of staff of the Republican minority consultants 
Were these meetings secret 9 

They weren’t public meetings Those were the conditions 
they wanted Neither Willie nor I had any problems with 
that We told them, 'Yes that sounds fine " 

Oh you did OK Either of you would agree to that 
Then when Willie and I left the meeting, we went back to 
his office and I said to him "Willie look I’m not going 
to go for that crap If you want to go for it, you’ve got 
ray support ' He said "No man I don’t want it I really 
don t want it I’d rather you do it I’ve got my law 
practice I really don t have time ” I said, "Look, I’ve 
got my business too But if I go for it I think maybe 
I’d crumble the whole thing because I’m not kicking Lou 
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Papan off He said, Oh that’s no big deal " I said, 

'Yes it is I think it’s a big deal 1 We had a 

disagreement over that He knew at that point that I 
really was serious about it I think from that point on, 
he really thought that he was going to have to make the 
move himself if he really wanted it and I thought he did 
You think he would have stood aside, though, had you agreed 
to all the conditions 9 
At that point, I think so 
At that point he would have stood aside 
I think probably He might have regretted it The 
liberals weren t crazy about me, though 
You were considered too moderate, too conservative 9 
Yes I think they would have accepted me, but I don t 
think they were crazy about me 

Who are you speaking of 9 Who would you categorize as the 
liberals 9 

Tom Bates, maybe even Tom Hannigan, probably John 
Vasconcellos These are guys mostly from the northern part 
who didn’t want a southern guy to be speaker [dealing] with 
water issues and things like that Can we take a break 9 
Oh, sure 
[Interruption] 
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As quickly as I might have been interested in being 
speaker I lost it almost as fast When I came home that 
night, I told Lil about everything that had happened m San 
Francisco and m Sacramento We sat down and we talked and 
took inventory You know, the family and the business, how 
important it was to be home on weekends It didn’t take us 
very long to understand that that was the right thing to 
do But then we kept thinking "Wouldn’t that be 
exciting' 7 " But I didn’t have the luxury where I could have 
my cake and eat it, too 

You mean to keep your investing life going 7 

Yes I learned in politics that if you think you can you 

wind up with no cake at all So I really had to be 

responsible to ray commitments—to the family, to my 

business and everything else So I immediately let Willie 

know that I absolutely under no circumstances, would I 

seek the speakership and that I support him 

By then, had he made up his mind now given that 

information 

He had already made up his mind He was not going to wait 
he couldn’t wait He had to make up his mind and he had to 
move quick 

Why did he have to move quickly at that point 7 
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Well because, I think if he doesn’t move quick the third 
party may emerge, as I said earlier 
And who else, at this point, do you think might have 
Who knows* 7 Who knows* 7 

So whoever would have made the deal with the Republicans, 
at that point, would have been—and it couldn’t have been 
Berman 

One of the things that they liked more about Willie than 
myself was that he was from northern California 
They meaning the Republicans' 7 

The Republicans, yes And even some of the moderate and 
conservative Republicans Guys like [Assemblyman 
Norman S ] Norm Waters, [Assemblyman] John [E ] Thurman 
[Jr ] and other guys from the northern part of the state I 
think would have been more comfortable with Willie Brown 
than Frank Vicencia 

Again, because some of the water issues' 7 

Water issues and other kinds of issues [They] probably 

thought that [decision] was better 

Was there a pretty big north-south split during the time 
you were m the assembly* 7 Crossing party lines but just 
this regional northern California, southern California 
Yes Sure There were some issues about party lines The 
San Joaquin Valley which used to be considered northern 
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sides with southern California on a number of issues now 
because this is their big market—they’re agricultural wise 
now The water issue is the best example of the southern 
California and San Joaquin Valley legislators and the 
people the constituencies, are all together on the water 
issue because they need more water for the growing of the 
products and they need more water for southern California 

AS SPEAKER PRO TEM 
Acting Pro Tem 

However getting back to the speakership We got together 
and we stuck together and that’s the way we went I told 
Willie that I would serve one more term as chairman of the 
GO Committee but that was the last term Six years that 
was enough for me After that I wasn’t sure because I 
really wasn’t sure what I was going to do with myself So 
I was presiding most of the time when McCarthy was speaker 
because he was gone a lot Again, preparing himself for 
his run statewide 

So between 1980 and 1982 when he was formally pro tem 
But I was presiding more than he was 

Does the chairman of Governmental Organization [Committee] 
automatically move into that 9 How did that operate 9 
No It was just because I knew how to preside That was 


the only reason 
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So he wouldn’t be around and they would ask you 
Yes Willie would just say 'Would you preside' 7 " I think 
I pretty much had the inside track to the speaker pro tem 
job because there really wasn t anyone else at the time, 
that really could preside over the house I could get 
along with almost everybody I ran it firm but at the same 
time I was able to get along with most of the members and 
the job requires that You have to do what seventy-nine 
people out there—seventy-eight not the speaker or 
myself—but seventy-eight others So you have to have the 
temperament for it the attitude, and all those things So 
when Willie offered it to me I readily accepted it I 
thought that probably would be a good position for me My 
busy days would be Monday and Thursday and would give me 
the opportunity to get down here and take care of stuff 
down here I knew when I ran in 1982 that I was going to 
run m 1984 but that was going to be it 
You already knew you were going to leave in 1986' 7 
I already knew that yes It was a very difficult time for 
all of us It had been a long time—I don’t know how far 
back it goes—when Democrats and Republicans got so livid 
to elect the speaker And it didn’t have to be for Howard 
Berman It really didn t have to be It was just a bad 
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political move Maybe he thought if he hadn’t made that 
move he would have lost it, the ability to make a move so 
he made it Whatever the reasons were, it was a bad move 
But now, things have a way of working themselves out He’s 
m Washington, he’s playing m the major leagues and a lot 
of those guys are still back down here m the minors 
Power Broker 

[Laughter] Simple to say who lost You were listed as a 
major power broker I was looking up m the California 
Journal —even before you were the pro tern I don’t know if 
you remember this, but there was a survey of people who 
they said had clout in the assembly and they listed eight 
people, I believe it was, but I’m going to look this up 
again, I believe this was in 1981 of which they had you 
about—yes I have it m my notes—eight people of whom you 
were one m no particular order of people who—this was 
before you were pro tem—who could get things done m the 
assembly It referred also to the fact that you were still 
active with the horse racing people the liquor people 
that you had been working on some of the legislation Do 
you recall something about how you operated 9 Such that, 
you obviously are not as well known as a Willie Brown but 


you are a major power 
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They overrated me Power xs overrated, I think except for 
the speaker I think power is overrated and let me tell 
you why It s overrated because unless you’re speaker and 
even if you are speaker, you only have that power if you 
have the support of your members Anyone else—they 
consider people powerful who know how to raise money But 
that’s a myth That’s nothing You help guys but that 
doesn’t create power necessarily I don’t think not within 
the legislature If I was able to have any power at all 
as they said I did it was only because I knew the process 
and I knew it well I knew how to work the process to get 
things done It had nothing to do with horse racing, it 
had nothing to do with liquor it had nothing to do with 
any of that kind of thing but it did have to do with some 
of the issues that were really important whether it s the 
budget whether it’s major bills that have to be passed or 
defeated Yes, I played a role in that, but I played a 
role m it because I knew how to get along with them I 
made a study of people in that house and I got along with 
people so I was able to talk to them They would listen 
to me Hell I suppose I could even say I was a "father 
confessor' to a lot of the young guys who came up there 
Guys would come to me and talk to me They trusted me If 

I had power it was because of that But I never 
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considered it The horse racing thing—like I told you 
earlier on tape—I said I carried horse racing bills and 
liquor bills because I was the chairman of the committee 
Nobody else would carry them But it had to be done, that 
was my responsibility If I really had power, I could 
probably have raised five times the money that I raised 
but I never had that kind of power I just didn’t have 
it I didn’t like raising money 

But the article wasn’t suggesting that that was all your 
power was, they were talking about your larger power that 
you’re talking about 

But people relate those powers to horse racing That’s not 
where the power was 

But they were saying that legislatively you were very 
important in a number of areas, that you were a person that 
could get 

If I was such a power after I left as chairman my 
relationship with the horse racing people was such a power 
that after I left as chairman of GO then all of a sudden I 
didn’t have power anymore, well, that’s a myth People 
don’t have power without the ability I guess the power is 
if you have the ability to deal with your colleagues But 
that comes from trust and confidence and those kinds of 


things, and not from any relationship you have with any 
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special interests That comes and goes so fast, it’s not 
even funny I was important because I was chairman of the 
committee That was important 

So including being speaker pro tern what sort of 
things—now this was the last few years of your time in 
office—what sort of issues did you get or because you 
were presiding, was it hard to get involved in any 
particular issues because you had to be 
Running the Assembly 

Oh no As a matter of fact the years that I was pro tem 
were probably my happiest years What I really 
enjoyed—probably number one I enjoyed presiding over the 
house The members, apparently felt the same way We ran 
a good house The speaker had enough confidence in me to 
let me run the house never second guessed me Never had 
any doubts about my ability to run the house and it’s a 
very important job—a very important job particularly when 
the committees are finished and all the legislation is on 
the floor and we get into these long, twelve, thirteen 
fourteen fifteen hour days and nights It s a long time 
up there 

And the speaker is not formally running any of these 
proceedings right‘d 

No Occasionally he will run the house, but he’s too 
busy The guy is so busy dealing with so many issues and 
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so many problems that he doesn t have time to run the 
house But he has to have somebody running the house that 
he can trust and have confidence in My successor Mike 
Roos has that same thing and enjoys that same kind of 
relationship He enjoyed it with Willie before he was made 
pro tem but I think Willie was happy to have him as speaker 
pro tem because in running the house he knows he has 
someone up there he can have confidence m and will run 
that house the way he would run it 

So did you meet frequently with the speaker during the time 
that you were pro tem 9 How did the leadership work in 
such that, you were both very busy m different areas 9 
How did the leadership work 9 

Work together Did you and the speaker meet commonly 
The majority leader runs the Democrats on the floor, the 
caucus leader runs the caucus and of course the 
assistant majority leader and the caucus leader really run 
the Democrats on the floor Then the Republicans with 
their minority leader and their caucus leader run the 
Republicans on the floor and the speaker pro tem presides 
over the house and attempts to guide everyone But I 
enjoyed that The other reason I enjoyed it is because it 
gave me the time to deal with the child issue thing which I 
really wanted to deal with I chaired the select committee 
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on child abuse those four years As I told you before I 
did a lot of work in that area those last four years and 
I’m pretty proud of that work It gave me the time to deal 
with that I also did some speaking when the speaker 
couldn’t make it then I would do some speaking for him, as 
some others would I went to Washington two three four 
times a year and met with our delegation to deal with 
California issues and to get them to support federal level 
issues that we were interested m here mostly of a fiscal 
nature about monies for California from the federal 
government So I enjoyed doing that, too I kept very 
busy and it would ultimately take its toll on me because I 
was commuting back and forth flying here [Bellflower] and 
going back there [Sacramento] and doing all these things, 
so I was very busy the last four years But I enjoyed 
those four years more than anything else Being pro tern 
and also the work that I did on child abuse I enjoyed it 
very much and felt it was fun to do that Of ray twelve 
years m the legislature, that was the part that I liked 
the most 

Interesting How about the new governor [George 
Deukmejian] that you dealt with 9 This would be the second 
governor that you served with from a much higher position 


now 
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I did very little direct dealing with the governor The 
only direct dealing with the governor was through ray child 
abuse issues Dealing with the governor on the major 
issues before the legislature would be the budget issues 
schools, or anything else was mostly done through the 
speaker He represented our caucus so I never really dealt 
with them all that much 
He would line item veto items out that 

Yes, he reduced the funds a couple of times in amounts that 
didn’t make me very happy but, at the same time he did 
more for it than any governor previous to him but of 
course, the reason for that was because those issues were 
never before any governor before that But the speaker pro 
tern is a job that is obviously very important although I 
think any job is important when you get elected to whatever 
job you may chose to take But it was very important 
Running the house was a very important function of 
Willie made the comment when I retired 
Side A] 

3 Side B] 

Maybe you could repeat that last comment that Willie Brown 
said because we may have missed that 

Yes I think one of the nicest things that was said when I 
retired and they gave the little going away speech for me 
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was when the speaker Willie Brown said I would be the one 
he would miss the most What he was saying was was that 
it requires someone that the speaker can really have 
confidence m to preside over the house We deal with 
6,000 or 7 000 bills over a two year period maybe 8,000, 
I’m not suie But the house has to run smooth, and things 
have to get out on time Deadlines have to be met And in 
the four years that I served as speaker pro tem we never 
had a logjam We never got caught up at the last 
minute—we ended every session right on time and without a 
big logjam In ray opinion at least it ran well and I 
think everyone would probably give testimony to that 
James D Driscoll Chief Clerk 

Did you work closely with Mr Driscoll* 7 I spoke to him and 
he verified that he had a great deal of respect for you 
Yes He was my right and left arm and he was Willie’s 
right and left arm The chief clerk is really the 
parliamentarian over the house Any question on 
parliamentary procedure will ultimately be decided by the 
chief clerk 

That s a nonpartisan position 

Not decided by, but his recommendation to the presiding 
officer The presiding officer decides and makes the 
decision unless he’s challenged, and then that decision 
stands But Jim Driscoll is really the parliamentarian of 
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the house and just an absolute absolute great guy to work 
with But he knew the rules m his sleep He knew the 
book, the assembly rule book he knew it well It was a 
rare, rare occasion when he would miss 

He commented that you would, on occasion, get the majority 
angry m order to be fair to the minority He said 
specifically, with amendments to legislation, that you were 
very fair to Republicans 

Yes There were a couple of cries or an occasional cry 
that I was being nicer to the minority than I was to the 
majority but those cries were short-lived Ultimately it 
was to always come back and say "I was wrong and you were 
acting properly " And that’s what it was I was not 
attempting to favor anyone or any party over the other 
Obviously the Democrats would win because they had the 
majority They had the votes and forty-one votes is what 
makes anything happen But the rule says that people speak 
and they speak m the order of which they raise their 
microphones They all have an allotted time to speak I 
tried to be as fair as I could with everyone and I think I 
was But I think you have to be and that’s the only way 
you can make that house run You have to be fair 
So you would allow the Republicans to put amendments m 


then when sometimes it would irritate the Democrats because 
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No no, I didn’t allow them to put any amendments m If a 
proper motion was made on anything whether it be 
amendments, procedural motions or anything else, if it was 
made properly then I had to recognize it But the 
Democrats would ultimately win out because they had the 
majority of the votes 

And that’s what really matters from their standpoint, 
anyway 

Like I tell my colleagues, ”If you don’t like a motion that 
a Republican makes properly, there are motions that you can 
make to supercede that motion So they know what to do 
too What I always told my colleagues is that, "You know 
if you have anything going on the floor and you expect to 
be recognized, then you better let me know about it ” 

What kind of attitude did you take towaid 

With Jim Driscoll standing there there’s no way anybody’s 

going to short circuit me up there 

What do you mean'-* 

Well there s no way to pull a fast one 
Oh-h 

With Jim Driscoll there and the whole they’re not going 
to let anything happen So I cautioned both caucuses not 
to do that But my attempt to recognize anyone whether 
they be Republican or Democrat was to keep the house 
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running in the proper manner in which it should be run 
The speaker had no quarrel with that 
Governors and the Legislature 

You had commented before that you thought that Deukmejian 
as a governor in dealing with the legislature—even though 
you hadn t dealt with him directly—reminded you a little 
bit of I think you related him to Jerry Brown, as two 

people who are not particularly comfortable or successful 
in dealing with the legislature 

Yes With Jerry Brown I understood that because he never 
was m the legislature He was never part of the 
Sacramento scene He was secretary of state for four years 
but he was never around, so no one ever really got 
acquainted with Jerry Brown So with Jerry Brown, it was 
understandable that he would be a little shy about the 
legislature But with George Deukmejian I was surprised 
and shocked and so were a lot of other people 
particularly Democrats It's understandable to be partisan 
but not to the point where you’re rude I think on 
occasion he was and that reminded me of Jerry Brown I 
saw Democrats get very upset with Jerry Brown and when 
Deukmejian was governor, I saw Republicans get upset with 
George Deukmejian Maybe that’s the way it’s supposed to 
be—[but] I’ve never been governor so I don’t know 
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[Laughter] I remember Ronald Reagan and Pat Brown—I go 
back that far—and they got along very well with the 
legislature comparatively and much better than Jerry 
Brown or George Deukmejian It’s strange I assume that 
they were just as ambitious Maybe they were a little 
older and a little wiser but it’s important to get along 
with the legislature You can get into all kinds of 

trouble if you don t I still believe that the art of 

politics m a democracy is compromise and negotiations 
There is no single faction that owns the government The 
branches are equal the judicial, the executive and the 
legislative branches When one branch loses respect foi 
another branch then the art of compromise and the art of 
negotiation falls through and so does the system 
Sounds like you enjoyed it You enjoyed working with the 
other legislators 

Of course I lobbied for ten years so I had an opportunity 
to understand how the system works and how the process 
works and it works well It works very well It’s 
difficult and it s not fair a lot of times but it works 
well sometimes I think it does My attitude was to 
always be m a position to work with anyone because you 
never know when you’re going to have an issue where you may 
have to be on that person’s committee or maybe a key vote 
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on a committee a chairperson of a committee Don’t burn 
your bridges If you lose you lose You have to win 
good and you have to lose good because it’ll come back to 
haunt you every time So my thoughts about myself when I 
got elected to the legislature were to always be in a 
position to work with whoever I had to work with 
SONENSHEIN Thinking about the last couple of years of your term 

There were some things that happened and you had already 
decided to step down m 1986 but then 
VICENCIA In 1984 I had decided it would be my last election 

The Monarty Case 

SONENSHEIN In 1984 you decided that would be your last Then m 

October 1985—again, reading from the California Journal , 
the San Jose Mercury News wrote an article that was fairly 
upsetting to you Can you trace a little bit about what 
happened with the [W Patrick] Moriarty business' 7 
VICENCIA Well I really don’t like to talk about it because I was 

very upset about it I didn’t think it was something that 
needed to be done The articles were a rehashing of 
things They were trying to link me with racing interests 
and the Moriarty affair-*- and these were all wrong I 

1 W Patrick Moriarty owner of a major Orange County fireworks 
business, was accused along with associates of trying to influence 
state and local officials with campaign contributions, prostitutes, and 
lucrative financial deals He was indicted m 1984 for allegedly 
arranging a card room license m the city of Commerce 
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mean, it just wasn’t there I had made some errors in the 
reporting to the FPPC on my insurance clients It was not 
intentional and I think I said it to you before There 
was nothing intentional but they investigated me for about 
six months, something like that It was a cooperative 
investigation—I cooperated—and when they concluded that I 
had made a mistake and had not intentionally tried to hide 
anything That was in fact the case We corrected all 
those errors and that was the only thing I never had any 
involvement m any of those things except by that They 
had stories about prostitutes and laundering of monies, and 
all this crap I was never involved in any of that stuff 
So were they talking about Moriarty contributions to 
campaigns and things like that'* 

That’s just the point He made a campaign [contribution] 
to one of my dinners which I was never aware of until we 
were into this investigation and we checked all those 
things out but there were stories about laundering 
monies [Stories] about his associates giving legislators 
money which was in fact, money from him and all that 
stuff I never got any money from his associates I don’t 
know about the prostitutes I don’t know about any of the 
business ventures that, supposedly, guys got into with 
him I don’t know about it I didn’t know anything about 
any of that crap 
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So you were never the subject of an investigation like a 
criminal investigation, on any of this stuff yet, bought a 
table or something or a seat at a dinner and that’s what 
popped up 

No, it wasn’t that It was that my insurance agency had 
done some insurance business one year with a card club that 
he had an interest in at one time, but he didn’t have the 
interest then when we did the business with them So 
because I didn t list all those clients not just the card 
club but all those clients, they made a big story about 
that That’s what that story was all about It had 
nothing to do with him 
It must have been very upsetting 

Of course it was upsetting It was upsetting in the sense 
that here I was in my last two years—that I knew was going 
to be ray last two years—and I always prided myself on how 
I handled myself m the legislature The story didn’t 
bother me too much at first because it was accurate as far 
as my making mistakes on my reporting That didn t bother 
me but the guy never let go He rehashed all the things 
during my term on the GO—he’d done those stories 
before—and of course the guy didn’t like me because I 
wouldn’t talk to him And I wouldn’t talk to him because I 

didn’t think he was very ethical Of course that just 
made it even worse, more difficult 
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Because the story got picked up m some of the other papers 
as well I believe, didn’t it 9 

No No other paper really did it I guess the Orange 
County Register wrote a story but they didn’t keep hounding 
away at it like he did The Los Angeles Times interviewed 
me, I think it was 1984, like in July about that time I 
said, "Yes, ray agency did some business with that card 
club, and we had bids from, I think two or three different 
companies I can’t remember now exactly what it was but 
they gave them the best bid and we got the bid Then the 
following year we gave a bid but we didn’t get it " If I 
was trying to hide anything obviously I would have 
corrected it right away after giving the Times the whole 
story, right 9 But they didn’t even write the story They 
wrote the story about a year later after this other story 
broke They felt obligated to write the story and they 
told me they were going to write it It was a very fair 
story When the FPPC cleared me the Times wrote a decent 
story saying I was cleared and the whole thing But the 
reporter fiom the San Jose Mercury News , he accuses the 
FPPC of whitewashing the whole thing and I understand even 
sued them trying to get a copy of the report I don’t know 
what the hell happened about that, but yes, it bothered 
me sure because they just wouldn t let go of it Then, 
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of course when I announced my retirement I knew what 
everybody was going to say Every guy was saying "Oh, 
this is why you re retiring ’ ’Hell, no it isn’t I made 
my decision a long time ago It had nothing to do with 
this " I wasn’t really involved in any of that anyway 
But he wanted to do a numbei on me, I mean, he was bound 
and determined to get me 

Well, the timing certainly—the fact that you stepped down 
at that point People didn’t know that you had already 
decided before [to retire] and this fits into his argument 
I presume What can you do 9 

Nothing You can’t do anything There’s nothing I’m a 
public official what can I do 9 

Were you surprised to find how many of the other 
legislators had got much more deeply involved with the 
Monarty stuff 9 

Yes Yes, I was very surprised A lot of us did not 
realize how much was really going on with that I didn’t 
That bill went through my committee I was chairman of my 
committee and I said 'I’m going to vote for the bill 
because Catholic churches, service clubs, everybody wanted 
bingo " So I decided to vote for it none of ray cities got 
upset with me They didn’t say anything They didn’t say, 
"No " They didn’t say anything 
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Is that the bill that had most of his contributions' 7 
I didn t think the bill was that great of a bill I’m not 
so sure we even needed the bill I didn’t give a damn 
about the bill but I said, "Fine, I don’t care " The only 
thing I said about the bill I said "You people talk to my 
staff and make sure the bill’s clean and written properly 
so that it meets the statute requirements " That’s all I 
said Nobody lobbied me on the bill Bruce Young was 
carrying the bill in the assembly and the guy got caught up 
m all that stuff but I had no idea 

Was there a general kind of desire to go back and shake it 
up' 7 

Raphe before you say that—if anybody myself included 
would have known that all these things were going on that 
bill would have died right there Nobody knew that this 
crap was going on It would never have got anywhere 
Presumably, a couple of people who were willing to do 
business with him openly did know something They were the 
ones who were going to be indicted or have troubles But 
you’re saying most of the people would not have known and 
if they had known, they would have been very upset 
They didn t They had a list of god, what was it sixty 
people or something on the laundering thing Those guys 
didn’t know about it until their names were in the papers 
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Presumably that case is going to go on for quite awhile, 
drawing various other people in 
I don’t know 

Was it frightening to a lot of legislators 9 Did they start 
checking to see who they had got donations from for the 
last few years 9 

Probably I did because I never checked that stuff The 
only thing I did before I’d sign it is to make sure it was 
accurate I didn t go through every single name Hell, I 
never would have recognized those names 

He was not using his own He was using companies that were 
ways of passing money 

He was using associates I guess, who were donating the 
money Supposedly, it was money that they repaid him, and, 
of course you can’t do that You have to have the direct 
donor’s name on it But the members didn’t know that If 
John Doe or Raphe Sonenshem gives him a hundred dollars 
and you got it from Frank Vicencia Frank Vicencia’s name 
is supposed to be on there That’s illegal but the guy 
that you give it to, he doesn’t know that it came from me 
He just thinks it came from you unless you tell him 
Did this cause anybody to lose their office m terms of 
getting defeated m a primary or a general in 1986 9 
No, not that I’m aware of 
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SONENSHEIN Let’s move to the 1986 election I think we’ll be able to 
finish the interview tonight We don’t have too much 
further to go Obviously, one of the most interesting 
races in the state was the race to succeed you m your 
district Can you give a little background on this and 
some of the decisions that were made and your analysis of 
the campaign and the candidates' 7 

IX RETIREMENT FROM THE ASSEMBLY 

The Campaign to Succeed Vicencia 1986 
VICENCIA I had formally announced my retirement m January of 1986 

I think it was a foregone conclusion by most people that 
knew me, my friends I had recommended someone here m the 
district that I thought would be no trouble I made that 
recommendation to Willie and to the caucus and it seemed 
like that probably was going to be it until [Assemblywoman] 
Maxine Waters announced she wanted her son to run and 
Willie wasn t going to go against her 
SONENSHEIN Willie Brown had already agreed to the choice that you had 
made -7 

VICENCIA No they were just considering that He hadn’t agreed to 

anything They hadn t agreed to anything at that point 
They asked me about it and I said, M I don’t think he can 
win " A black might be able to win in this district, but 
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it would be very difficult To have a black come in from 
outside the district and try to run and win would be 
extremely difficult That was my conclusion that I drew 
I was right The blacks didn’t even like it in the 
district I think that they resented the fact that the 
people m Sacramento were bringing m their own person 
Maxine Waters, who was one of the most controversial 
people anyway, she insisted on running her son I went 
along with the caucus and I told them that I would support 
him, so I did I always had my doubts but I offered my 
support They used my support m the primary rather 
extensively and then just completely forgot about me m the 
runoff, didn’t use me at all 
Why do you think that is 9 

I have no idea I never asked and I’m not going to ask, 

but they’d better not ask me for it again because I won t 

give it to them—not m that kind of a situation 

Did they have the whole campaign run out of Sacramento with 

consultants 9 

It’s a basic type campaign where they run the mailers 
They had a grass roots campaign m the district They 
think you can run just with money out of Sacramento, but 
that’s a mailer type thing Everybody runs them out of 
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Sacramento—I don’t even know if the mailers are out of 
Sacramento, they might be out of Los Angeles I don’t know 
where the hell they come from Everybody has a 
professional doing the mail There’s nobody who can do a 
mailer unless they are a professional, and of course 
that’s where most of the money is spent You have to have 
walkers You have to have people who are running the 
campaign in the district You have to have that 
Did he not have a very good district campaign with all the 
money that they had* 7 

He did m the primary, but then in the general I thought 
they ran a very poor campaign 
In what sense' 7 What sort of issues' 7 

They really didn’t have the issues against the Republican 
incumbents so they used one issue That was about his 
misuse of funds when he was on the city council You can 
do maybe one mailer on that, and that’s about it They ran 
something like six mailers on that and it backfired and 
of course that was the only thing he had going for him 
The Republicans effectively did a black racist campaign 
and it was very effective 
What sort of stuff did they do* 7 

Just making sure that everybody knew he was black 
Pictures and everything* 7 
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And that he was out of the district Sure 
Pictures of Willie Brown and Maxine and saying "Here’s the 
black machine that’s going to take over the district " 
That’s right and it isn’t going to work They could have 
had one candidate and spent $50 000 and won the districts 
They spent $500 000 or $600 000 with this kid and couldn’t 
win I doubt very much they’ll do that again, though 
That they would support a black candidate m this district 
or an outsider in this district* 7 

An outsider in this district I carried nothing less than 
94 [percent] 95 [percent] 96 percent of the black vote 
every time I ran He couldn’t carry more than 85 [percent] 
or 86 percent 

So he got less of the black vote than you did* 7 
Ten points 

Did those ten points actually vote for the Republican or 
just leave it blank when they went to vote* 7 
Just left it blank I believe it was the west end of the 
district that resented the guy coming into the district 
Where was his worst area m the district, would you say* 7 
He lost everywhere else He lost in Paramount big He 
lost Bellflower big He lost in Lakewood real big 
Lakewood was more than enough to overcome Compton and then 
the other guy carried Bellflower, Long Beach and Paramount 
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It would take a very special sort of black candidate to win 
this district* 7 It would have to be someone who was 
I don’t know if you have to be special Hell there are 
blacks representing seats that are majority white now m 
this state But I think you have to have some roots m the 
district If that s special, it’s special but I think 
people just are more comfortable with somebody m the 
district I mean, hell, if you’ve got no background in the 
district, it’s tough Everybody saw the numbers Hell 
they had four or five guys that moved in from outside 
On the Democratic side in the primary* 7 
Sure 

The Republican obviously had not moved m from the 
outside 

He’d been here for twenty-five years Former policeman I 
mean, the guy was clean as a whistle 

Do you think he’s beatable because it’s still probably 60 

[percent] to 70 percent Democratic* 7 

Sure he’s beatable With the right Democrat he s 

beatable 

So that was a pretty devastating result for Willie Brown’s 
leadership, wasn’t it* 7 

Sure it was It was a mistake I assume they don’t want to 
make again I talked to [Assemblyman Phillip] Phil 
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Isenberg who pretty much is running the campaigns now m 
the Democratic caucus From what he said, I doubt very 
much they want to make a mistake like that again Of 
course, m the sixty-third [district] where they’d be 
running against [Wayne] Grisham they’ll target him good 
too, after losing that senate seat 

They re definitely going to want to get this one [seat] 
back, clearly 

Sure they do Reapportionment comes up in 1990, so they’ve 
got to have this seat back 

They can’t afford it So that election was over What was 
your last day like 7 
Leaving the Assembly 

My last day ended when the session ended the first of 
September I never went back to Sacramento again until 
February or something 

Were you very sad m September at hanging up your spikes, 
so to speak 7 

No I wasn’t sad You have to understand—and I say that 
m general terms I don’t say it directly to you—it has to 
be understood that I spent twenty-two years up there ten 
as a lobbyist and twelve as a legislator I was speaker 
pro tem for four years That’s not a bad career Agewise 
I started rather late I was forty-four years old when I 
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got elected the first time Twelve years later, I was 
almost fifty-six It s not bad to spend that much time 
Twelve years is a pretty good career up there especially 
when I had no ambitions to go anywhere else I never did 
I had an opportunity to go to congress, and I decided not 
do to that I never had any interest m going to the 
senate not when I could be pro tern m the assembly There 
were never any opportunities to do it although I could 
have run for the seat [Paul B ] Carpenter ran for I could 
have run against him, I guess if I had wanted a senate 
seat bad enough but I didn’t because I wasn’t interested 
in it I wouldn’t give up a thing like pro tem to run for 
the state senate for god sake To me that would have been 
crazy I knew that I had no place to go and I didn t want 
to go anywhere else It goes back to my interests here I 
couldn’t afford to give any of that up If I was free to 
do anything politically that I wanted to do, I would have 
run for congress I would have gone to congress, because I 
always believed that s where it’s at But I didn’t and I 
was very happy with my tenure in the legislature I spent 
a lot of time up there There was no sadness on my part 
I just had no bad feelings at all I was a very happy guy 
that I was moving on into another phase of my life I miss 
the people a lot but I think that’s a very normal thing 
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when you’re with people that many years You’re bound to 
miss them They were a big part of my life, particularly 
my staff and some of the guys that I was close to 
You came down here and went full time back into your 
insurance business right 9 
Yes 

Which is what you’re doing now, these days 9 
That’s what I’m doing now 

Is your business thriving 9 Is is doing well 9 
Yes, it’s doing well It’s getting all of my time now I 
made a lot of changes when I came back and spent full time 
there We have sales meetings every week, staff meetings 
every month 

Parliamentary procedure, right 9 You’re working with, let’s 
see is it two sons 9 

No My oldest son Steve and my oldest daughter Michele 
You re back in the family business Do you intend to stay 
m this area 9 
Future Plans and Ideas 

I doubt it I don’t know We might stay m this area but 
I don’t think we’ll stay m this house It’s a big house 
It’s got five bedrooms and five baths and a big backyard 
and all the things that you’d want for a bunch of kids that 
are growing up, and that’s why we moved here We added 
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this room on here and two bedrooms upstairs and had a room 
for each kid They just had a ball growing up here We 
loved it but now Michael hopefully will be going to law 
school m September Laurie is getting married m the 
spring, and that’s it This house is too big for Lil and 
me I m too old to run around this house chasing my wife 
in a place this big [Laughter] 

You wouldn’t mind seeing at least one of your kids go into 

politics ' 7 

I’d love it 

Your son Mike who has been very active ' 7 
Michael has got political interests He’s got that 
political blood m his system, and I m happy for it I’m 
glad I wish him well and I’ll always be there to support 
him 

Did you ever give any thought to his running for your seat 
when you stepped down 9 

No not at all We talked about it jokingly but never 
seriously Mike’s twenty-three years old and he’s got 
some time to go yet The age of politics is not that old 
in there I think we’ve got guys down as low as 
twenty-four, twenty-five years old that ran I want 
Michael to go to law school He wants to go to law 


school I’d like to see him finish that He wants to be a 
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lawyer I hope someday he’ll become a lawyer As long as 
he doesn’t have to practice law I think that’s a good 
profession [Laughter] But if he is interested m 
politics, I think that’s a good thing to do I think he 
ought to go to law school He ought to know more about 
it There’s no telling how much better a legislator I 
would have been if I knew the law better I guess maybe I 
learned a little bit about it m my own way 
It’s interesting that you were running a body of lawyers 
without yourself having studied law, but you were the 
parliamentary 

Without any kind of degree whatsoever So things still can 
be done m this country but I’m not so sure that past my 
generation that s true anymore 

So you feel it would be a greater hindrance now than it 
was for you * 7 

It might be impossible now We have a very bright new 
generation in politics and I have a lot of confidence in 
them 

You think professional degrees are going to turn out to be 
increasingly important, then, for people 9 

It can t hurt I think so I think this new generation is 
much brighter than ours, more intelligent I think their 


minds are much broader than ours California is a 
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multitude of peoples and I think this younger generation 
has a lot better insight in working together whether it be 
politically or m business or just living next to each 
other—all those little things that my generation and prior 
generations thought shouldn’t be There were a lot of 
things that our generations thought shouldn’t be and that I 
grew up with, seeing all that I am happy that I never 
grew up with that kind of frame of mind and maybe I passed 
some of that on to my children I think more so than that 
they created a much greater understanding with each other 
than we ever could have helped them with, going to school 
together living close together It was nothing to have 
Asian kids Mexican kids, black kids over here together 
with the kids and enjoying themselves after Little League 
or after school or after baseball or anything like that 
They still hang around together My oldest son for 
example—they have a great little crew They have a black, 
a Korean a Mexican and a Portuguese and they still go 
fishing together and they still hang around together They 
went all through school together They went to college 
together, some of them Not the same college, maybe 
They le still together That’s just a little thing but I 
think their minds—going to college associating with all 
types of peoples it makes them more understanding When 
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you’re in a position m government where you’re passing 
laws, then you’re obviously going to have that much greater 
understanding about what people are all about 
I want to thank you very much I’ve really enjoyed this a 
lot 

I want to thank you 

I’ve learned a great deal, and I’m looking forward to 
seeing this all put together m print 

Yes It’ll never make a best seller but I think it will 
be interesting 
Side B] 



